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Taxes and Tariff |Seven New Air Mail Routes 
Hold Priority in Proposed to Improve Service 


House and Senate in All Di- 


Post Office Desires Lines Extending 


rections From Lar ge Cities 


e . e . | 
Appropriation Bills Await) 
. ‘ a |;STABLISHMENT of seven new air Seattle, Wash. This would complete a 
Senate Committee Action 3 | mail routes, one a transcontinental | fourth transcontinental course which, with 
" _ | path to supplement the three now in exist- | the three already established, would serve 
Some Leaders Predicting ance, is being considered by the Post Of-| northern, central and southern sections 
x * * fice Department, it was stated orally at of both S. 
Sessions This Summer the Departaient Mason 98. : 2 
—-—— Although the air maii system has been | would leave St. Paul and Minnesota and 
developed to serve most important cities, go across Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
it was explained, there are several gaps tana, and Washington, and return. 
which should be bridged, and certain sec- | braska, Wyoming, North and South Da- 
tional services which should be estab- kota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
lished. ington all would be materially benefited 
| by the service . 
The proposed course from the Great 


Naval Constrvction 


To Be Considered 


House Passage of Tax Bill by| 


April 2 Is Anticipated by | states will be served by an air transpor- | from Detroit. It would go by way of Oo- 
. a me New | tation network reaching every important S_ to Cincinna Oo Louisville to 
Mr. Rainey; Levy ing of New | anathons by northern, southern, een Nashville to Memphis to Atlanta and here 
Tariffs Considered and western paths. The following addi- | Would join with the South American serv- 
ee eee eetah | tional information was made available: ice. _ on route ee Pee a or 
; F ‘ ‘ | The two most important routes being Service between the Great Lakes area an 
on- ere 
aeenen ot vee eg _ Con. | considered are from the Great Lakes area | Southwestern United States and South 
en See Se ee jto the southeast and the far northwest. America. 
prior to the national political conventions |The latter would be an extension of the Another course would go from western 
in Chicago, in June, recurred at the Capi-! route from the East which ends at Bis- Pennsylvania to the Middle West, by way 
tol over the week-end as the House and | marck, N. Dak., and would continue from | 0f Columbus, Ohio, to Chicago, serving in- 


Senate prepared to renew consideration Of | Bismarck, across Montana to Spokane and termediate points in this thickly popu- 
taxation and tariff, respectively. | ; ee coae _____ | lated area. 


The House has many sections of the new | - Washington to Buffalo 


wee events poe, mne me seomte © Full Bonus Payment 
To Veterans by Issue 
Of Notes Is Advised 


tariff statutes will continue to have right 
of way over any legislation excepting only 
appropriation measures and reports of con- 
ference committees. Each body is commit- 
Money Would Be Placed in the air mail system would be more uni- 
| , ed and comprehensive than ever before. 
Every Corner of Nation The East would be served by lines run- 
‘ . . ning north and south, and east west, be- 
While Discharging Debt 
Declares Mr. Patman 





Service in All Directions 
If the seven proposed routes are started, 


| ward by way of Baltimore, to Harrisburg, 
Pa., Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y., also is 
contemplated. 

A joint service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Richmond, Va., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a fifth suggestion. 

Two short routes, Boston to Albany, N. 
Y., and Detroit to Milwaukee, are con- 


ted by prior votes to fhese courses. 
sidered. 
> tween all cities of any importance com- 


Opinions Differ 
Concerning the adjournment question, 

mercially. The Middle West would have a 
thorough service from the Great Lakes 


however there is variety of opinion. Sena- 

tor Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 
area to all parts of the country, and the 
thickly populated regions of Ohio and 


leader, holds the view that a June adjourn- 
ment is possible, while Senator Robinson | 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader, 
states orally that he was “gloomy” about} 
the prospect. Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, said at a Committee hear- 
ing that “it looks like we will be here most 
f the Summer,” and Senator Borah (Rep.),| ‘ a 
‘a Idaho, was “uncertain ” PY") Declaring that “balance the budget or western Pennsylvania would be connected 
The time at which adjournment can be| impair the credit of the Nation” is a directly with other commercially impor- 
accomplished was we Senator | fallacy, Representative Patman (Dem.), of tant 7. — pe ye pi 
Borah as being dependent largely upon ; - east of the Pacific coast wou ave routes 
how long it will take for the Senate to eee, facet a — a adequate to meet its needs, while the four 
act on the tax bill, which has been in| March 26 advocated payment of the $2,- | transcontinental routes would bridge the 
the House three weeks. He called atten- | 200,000,000 remaining due 3,660,000 World, East and West more thoroughly than is 
tion to eeee rules yey unlimited | War veterans by issuance of United States = , a wet ween * 
debate, observing also that hearings ob- . t is believe at a ion 0 ese 
viously will be held by the Committee on | — Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalie. lines would help air mail business. While 
for ; cs | Tex., said on the same date that his un- ; - 
Finance before the measure again is re- : ; S there is not an acute need for any path, 
_ derstanding is the Ways and Means Com- a c ' ae 
turned to the floor. ; 4 4 except posibly that from Bismarck to the 
mittee of the House will begin hearings : me Devast t feels that all 
Senate Schedule his bonus question as soon as the Northwest, the partment feels 1 
: (a : q ‘ ; are desirable, and believes that the air 
The Senate committee on order of busi- | House disposes of the pending tax bill. mail service would be more comprehensive 
ness decided four weeks ago to give pri- Mr. Patman’s statement follows in full — unified-if they were installed 
ority. to the tariff revision bill, the Reed | text: j : 5 
resolution for an investigation of the ef-| The President and the Secretary of the 
fect of deflation of foreign currencies on| Treasury know what will restore business M ] I Alle ed 
American trade, and the Hale bill to build | conditions but they are not favorable to onopo y S 2 
» the Navy to the limit of the London | the plan because it is alleged to be against rm é 
reaty. the interest of the ultra-rich. D 
In the background of the order of busi-| ‘The failure of the bond-holding class, In Tabulating evices 
ness program are the appropriation bills,| who have charge of our currency system, } 
two of which have been reported to the/to permit the use of the idle gold in the 
Senate only to be sent back to the Com-/| Treasury is the cause of our troubles. 
mittee on Appropriations with order to re- | 
duce the total by 10 per cent from the 
amount passed by the House. Records | 
show that appropriation bills have been 
acted on by other Congresses with more 


speed than has obtained thus far in Sen- 
ate consideration of them this time. 
Appropriation Bills 

Fourteen days were given over to con- 
sideration of the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
and cll Committee amendments and other 
changes were made, before the Senate 
finally decided there should be a reduc- 
tion in the total as it passed the House. 
The bills making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce. | 
and Labor was before the Senate three 
days and was turned back for the reduc- 
tion. 

Prediction that the House will pass and 
send to the Senate the tax revision bill 
(H. R. 10236), however amended, by April 
2 was made orally March 26 by Repre- 
sentative Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Ill., majority leader of the House. He 
said that there is an undercurrent of talk 
among a group of members in favor of an 
additional tariff measure supplementing 
the tax bill to recoup losses of revenue in- 
volved in changes made by the House in 
the tax bill as it came from the Ways and 
Means Committee. He said he knew of | 
no definite move, however. 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 





Suits Charging Violations of 
Anti-trust Statutes Filed 
Against Two Companies 


Larger Money Volume Urged 
The velocity of money and credits is 
about one-half what it was three years 
j;ago. There is only one way to make up 
for the lack of velocity and that is to in- 
crease the volume of money. The public 


welfare will be promoted by such a move. | restrain commerce in tabulating machines 
| If the volume of money is increased, com- 


modity values will rise. Farmers will get and tabulating cards in vielation of th 
la better price for their products; they Sherman and Clayton Acts were lodged 
already have consuming power and this against Remington Rand, Inc., and the 
will give them purchasing power; factories International Business Machines Corpora- 
will supply ihetr needs, Walch wil put tion in an anti-trust suit filed in the Fed- 


labor to work. ; 
eral District Court for the Southern Dis- 


There is one way that the currency . 2 int 
can be inflated by placing money in every trict of New York, March 26, by the At- 


nook and corner of America, without pay- torney General, William D. Mitchell, it 
ing a dole or bonus but by paying a debt. was announced March 26 by the Depart- 
The remainder of $2,260,000,000 due 3,- ment of Justice 
660,000 veterans of the World War on The Attorney General's petition charges 
their adjusted service certificates can be the defendants who are the sole manu- 
paid without a bond issue, without in-| rocturers of tabulating machinery in this 
| creasing taxes, without additional inter- country, with agreeing to lease rather than 
est charges and save the Government an-| <¢1) outright tabulating machines, to force 
nual payment of more than $112,000,000 tne purcnase of tabulating cards made by 
until 1945 in addition to abolishing a Gov- tne gefendants under threat of breaking 
ernment Bureau which will save the peo- the Jeases, and to cross-license each other 
ple tens of millions of dollars. under their exclusive patents in such a 
Payment on Notes Advised | way as to eliminate competition, the an- 
If not paid now, practically all the re- nouncement says. 
mainer due a veteran who has borrowed Complaint by Public Printer 
on his certificate will be consumed by A great number of the defendants’ ma- 
compound interest paid to banks and the! chines are used by the Government, and 
Government. The veterans and the coun-| the case rose out of the complaint of the 
try need this money now. 
This money can be paid by the issuance | to the announcement, which follows in 
of United States notes. We have $346,- | full text: 


{Continued on Page 
ae er A : 000,000 of these notes outstanding now! The Attorney General filed suit today 
F ixed Rates Fay ored | which are backed by 40 per cent gold. We! at New York City against the’ Interna- 


For Highway Traffic. 


Charges of combining to monopolize and 


2 


Column 4.) 





200,000,000 in a similar manner. The re-| Remington Rand, Inc., charging violations 
sult of this operation will be to conver®| of the Sherman and Clayton Anti-trust 
a Government noncirculating obligation | Acts. 
into a Government circulating obligation. | charges: 

The issuance of this additional currency That the defendants are the sole man- 
will not affect the gold standard; we will ufacturers in this country of tabulating 
still have more than a 40 per cent gold! equipment used for statistical purposes in 





Essential to Stable Industry, 
Says Spokesman for Shippers 


Unregulated trucking by motor carriers — _ 

interstate “is one of the major causes [Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
construction industry today,” George C | ' . 
Murray, New Wilmington, Pa., secretary | ° ° l B St d 1 
: . ‘Criminal Types to Be Studiec 
tion, told the Senate Committee on Inter- | 

state Commerce, March 26, in urging the | B N F d l R cord Agene 

Way >» » 

vested with power to control such car-| y ew € era ec y 
rievs. 2 Ss 


for the chaotic condition existing in the | 
of the National Builders’ Supply Associa- 
Interstate Commerce Commission be! 


Legislation (S. 2793) to establish such | 
regulation was opposed by H. S. Shertz 
Philadelphia, representing the National 
Team and Motor Truck Owners Associa- 
tion and the Pennsylvania Warehouse As- 
sociation. He contended that proposed 
regulation would not be effective and 
would be expensive to enforce. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission already is 
overworked, he said. 

Hearings on motor bus and truck regu- 
lation, it is expected, will be completed 
March 30, Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, announced follow- 
ing the hearing. 

Mr. Murray, reading a statement by W. 
W. Campbell, president of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association, urged the 
Committee to recommend passage of 
“equitable reguiations on trucking, both 
common and coniract carriers, as are to- 
day imposed on the railroads, so that con- 
fidence may again be restored in the con- 
struction industry and in business in gen- 
eral. 

“Industry must have a regulated and 
stabilized transportation charge on which 


OPING that the information eventu- 

ally will be of great importance to 
legislators, the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice has begun 
collecting data on the age, sex and 
criminal record of persons committing 
crimes in the United States, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Bureau, an- 
nounces in a memorandum made public 
March 26. 

The Bureau set up on Feb. 1 a tabu- 
lating unit to record “in so far as pos- 
sible, the types of persons who are com- 
mitting crime,” Mr. Hoover says in his 
memorandum, and the data collected 
will supplement statistics which the Bu- 
reau already has showing the incidence 
and volume of various types of crimes. 

The first study, made during the 
month of February and embracing 23,000 
persons, showed that persons commit- 
ting murder and other bodily assaults 
were less frequently persons with crim- 
inal records than were those committing 
robbery, burglary and other offenses 
aimed at securing property, according to 
Mr. Hoover's memorandum. 

The memorandum follows in full text: 

The United States Bureau of Investi- 


gation has announced the addition of a 
service which ultimately may prove of 
considerable benefit and interest to 
legislators, criminologists and sociolo- 
gists. 

This Bureau maintains the largest 
collection of criminal identification rec- 
ords in the world and in order to bene- 
fit from the information concerning 
the types of individuals who commit 
crime which is contained in those rec- 
ords, a tabulating unit has been in- 
stalled which in the course of time may 
be expected to produce information of 
considerable value and interest. 

This unit began to function on Feb. 
1. The data selected for tabulation are 
obtained from the fingerprint records 
furnished to the Bureau by law enforce- 
ment officers tnroughout the country. 
Only the records on arrests are con- 
sidered, and arrests for violations of the 
Federal laws are excluded. There are 
in the Bureau's files nearly 3,000,000 
fingerprint cards. It would be certainly 
of more than passing interest were it 
known the types of individuals, their 


| {Continued on Page ¢, Column 7.) 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


From the Great Lakes area, this route | 


Ne- | 


the Department points out, the United Lakes area to the southwest would leave | 


A service from Washington, D. C., north- | 


If these seven routes were inaugurated, | 


| United States Public Printer, according | 


have sufficient idle gold to back the $2,-! tional Business Machines Corporation and | 


The petition makes the following | 


Juvenile Offenders 


Children’s Bureau Establishes | 
Agency to Govern Violators 
Of Federal Statutes 


A NEW post to deal with juvenile vio- 
lators of Federal laws has been cre- 
ated in the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, according to an| 
|} announcement by the Bureau. | 
| Since the Federal Government does not | 
provide for juveniles as do States, upon | 
the request of the Attorney General this 
new position, which is occupied by Judge | 
| Carl Britt Hyatt, of Asheville, -N. C., will 
develop plans for Federal and State coop- 
} eration in handling youthful offenders of 
Federal laws. The announcement follows 
in full text: ] 

Judge Carl Britt Hyatt, formerly judge | 
| Of the Juvenile Court of Asheville, N. C., | 


| 





| has recently joined the staff of the Chil- 
| dren's Bureau. His appointment grew out 
of a request from the Attorney General 
; that the Bureau aid in developing plans | 
for Federal and State cooperation in deal- 
ing with juveniles who‘ violate Federal! | 
| laws. ,The Federal law makes no special | 
| provision for dealing with juveniles such 
}as is made by State laws. 
| Many of the offenses committed by ju- 
; veniles who come before Federal courts | 
| are quite similar to thos edealt with by 
| State juvenile courts except that some 
| question of Federal jurisdiction is involved, 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


Medicinal Exports 
- Decline 13 Per Cent | 


From Previous Year 


‘Shift of Trade Away From 
| Latin America and Can- 
| ada Is Reported by Com- 
| merce Department 


More than $16,500,000 worth of Ameri- 
can medicinal and pharmaceutical prepa- | 
rations were sold outside of the United 
States in 1931 and represented a decline 
of about 13 per cent below 1930 sales, the | 
| Chemical Division of the Department of | 
|Commerce stated as of March 28. Im-! 
| ports of such products, valued in 1931 at | 
| $4,225,000, were said to have “shrunk to| 
| the lowest figures reached in any of the} 
| past 10 years.” 
| The distribution of the outgoing trade, | 
| according to the statement, showed a shift | 
| towand “Ea@pope, Asia, Africa and the non- | 
contizUyus territories and away from! 
Latin America and Canada. | 

“Europe,” the Division explained, “was 
the only area that increased its actual 
purchases and along with the other named 
regions also gained in relative importance | 
|as an o@tlet for American medicinals.” 
Britain Leads European Trade 
| Four-fifths of the European trade was | 
said to have gone to Great Britain and 
ireland. These two countries, it was 
j; added, purchased more in 1931 than in|! 
1930, despite their suspension of the | 
gold standard. Fifteen other Zuropean 
countries did likwise, the Division Stated. | 
Additional information made available in| 
jthe statement, which appeared in the} 
;current issue of “Commerce Reports,” | 
| follows: | 
} South America, hard hit by low world 
prices for its raw materials, failed to show 
any increase in purchases. The most im-| 
portant decline in this region occurred | 
in Argentina, whose peso was at an aver- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Procedure to Secure 
Farm Loans Devised 


|Methods Laid Down to 
Conditions Created by States 


Meet | 


Development of a plan whereby farmers 
in Pennsylvania and tobacco and hay 
growers in Connecticut may obtain Fed- 
eral crop production loans was announced 
orally, March 26, at the Department of 
Agriculture. The laws of these two 
States do not provide for crop liens as 
security, it was explained, so heretofore | 
no means has been available for making 
| the loans. 

The following additional 
was provided: 

Farmers in Pennsylvania can now ob- 
tain loans by giving a judgment note and 
posting a notice that the crops are under 
mortgage to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
| Arthur M. Hyde. By this procedure, all | 
growers can obtain loans. | 

Connecticut laws provide for chattel | 
mortgages on tobacco and hay. but not | 
ov other crops. Growers of these two 
}eymmodities can obtain loans by giving 
liens on their land including the crop 
and when the crop is harvested giving a | 
chattel mortgage on the crop’and releas- | 
ine their land from the lien. | 

Nearly $1,000,000 a day is being loaned | 
by the seven branches of the 1932 Crop | 
Production Loan Office, according to an 
announcement just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Averaging $160 each, 23.590 loans, to- 
taling $3,784,000, have been made to farm- 
|ers for crop production by the 1932 Crop 
| Production Loan Office, Henry 8S. Clarke, 
National Director, announced. The figures 
are for the close of business March 24. 
The seven branches of the office together 
are loaning nearly $1,000,000 daily, Mr. 
Clarke says. 

The demand for loans from the south- 
| eastern States has been extremely heavy, 
C. L. Cobb, manager of the Washington | 
branch of the Crop Production Loan Of-| 
fice, says. Up to Priday noon, March 25, 
approximately 53,000 applications for loans 
had been received. 

The report of the Washington office 
Thursday showed that 10,134 loans had 
been approved and that they represented 
$1,408,164. The loans from the Washing- 
ton office to date average $130. 

Secretary of Agricuiture Hyde has an- 
nounced that the crop loan regulations 
had been amended to allow loans up to 
$3 an acre for operation and maintenance | 





informat‘on 











charges for irrigation. The amendment | 
applies in irrigated sections in South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Texas, and States west 
of there. The limit of a loan an indi- 
vidual may receive is still $400, including 
money borrowed for water charges, 


| years as chairman of the House Commit- 
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|New Office H andles| Waiver of Oath | 


| 


To Bear Arms as | 


Citizens Opposed, 


Before Naturalization Is 
Advocated by Represent 
ative Johnson 


Proponents Criticized 


At Senate Hearing 

Objection to Proposed Legisla-| 
tion Expressed for Ameri- 
can Legion, War Mothers 
And Loyal Legion 


Expansion, rather than contraction, of 
the obligations to which aliens are re- 
quired to subscribe upon becoming citizens 
of the United States was advocated be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee, March 26, 
by Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., in expressing opposition to | 
the Cutting bill (S. 3275), which would} 
permit aliens to become naturalized citi- | 
zens without an oath to bear arms. | 

Representative Johnson, who reminded | 
the Senate group that he had served 12 


tee on Immigration, maintained that the 
United States was “too generous” with the 
foreign-born who seek to obtain the privi- 
leges of American citizenship. He favored 
a probationary period for all seeking nat- 
uralization. | 

Protest by American Legion | 

Among groups represented at the hear- 
ing was the American Legion, which, 
speaking through its legislative chairman, 
Col. John Thomas Taylor, asserted that 
“if this country is good enough to live! 
in, it is good enough to fight for.” 

“This legislation is a camouflage,” said 
Col. Taylor. “It is a subterfuge. These | 
groups that are promoting it, are busy now 
in opposition to Army and Navy appropri- 
ations; they are busy against our na- 
tionalism. 

“What they seek to do is to break down 
all of our immigration laws, to throw the 
gates wide open and destroy us.” 

Representative Johnson stated that the 
House Committee on Immigration, of 
which he is now the ranking minority! 
member, had held “extensive’ ‘hearings on 
a House bill which, hé said, is not dis- 
similar to that in the Senate. He sug- 
gested that the Senate ought to have the 
benefit of the investigations conducted by 


| 
} 


the House Committee, and offered to draw | for 20 for February, according 
| te the “anifedbietaent. which. points out 
'that the steel industry, reflecting con- 


up a brief pf arguments offered for and 
against if time permitted. t. +) 

“I think there will be time,” said Sena- 
tor Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, subcom- 
mittee chairman. “I think we will spend 
the Summer here.” 

“We will be lucky if we get through this | 
session by September,” Representative 
Johnson agreed. 

Proponents Criticized 

Representative Johnson read to the Com- 
mittee a letter that had been circulated by 
the American Civil Liberties "nion, he 
said, which appealed to “our friends” to 
attend the hearing at which the communi- 
cation was read. It said, according to the 
witness, that the first hearing on the bills 
before the subcommittee, held March 23, 
had been scheduled “quietly” so that “emo- 
tional atmosphere of ‘patriotic’ societies,” 
would be avoided. 

“That shows,” said Representative John- 
son, “the type and the methods of those 
behind this bill.” 

Representative Johnson told the Com- 
mittee that there were kinds of individuals 
desirous of seeing the proposed legislation 
enacted. He described them as pacifists, 
internationalists, and those who want to 
see this country weakened “‘to the lowest 
ebb in case of a great conflict from within 
or without.” 

“All of them,” he continued, “get be- 
hind the skirts of the highest and the 
best. They advocate a thing which will 
consistently weaken our laws, not 
strengthen them. 

“What I want to see is an expansion of 
the qualifications. I think naturalization 
examiners ought to be allowed to ask all 
manner of questions to find out the state 
of mind of those who seek the privilege 
of citizenship here. 

“I think they should be put on proba- 
tion, and that they ought to have to sub- 
mit annually to examinations during the 
period of their candidacy for citizenship. 
It is the only way that can keep America 
for Americans.” 

War Mothers Oppose Bill 

Ethel S. Nock, former national officer | 
of the American War Mothers, told the 
Committee that that organization has 
“time after time” taken a definite stand 
for legislation to strengthen rather than 
weaken immigration and naiuralization 
laws. 

“We who furnished the manpower for 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Analysis of Trade 


n Hardware Given 
Duplication of Sales Effort Is 


Shown by Survey Made in 
Gulf Southwest 


‘Probation Period for Aliens FACTORS contributing to the success 


or failure of hardware merchandising 
are presented in a new Department of 
Commerce publication on hardware dis- 
tribution in the Gulf Southwest, accord- 
ing to a Department statement just re- 
leased. The report covers operations of 
585 wholesale, retail and chain hardware 
organizations with total sales approxi- 
mating $200,000,000 yearly. 

Overlapping wholesale trade territories 
and duplication of sales effort was one 
important feature of the hardware trade 
situation brought out in the survey, it was 
pointed out. Retail stores were found to 
have sales averaging $45,144 and 70 per 
cent of them were making money. 
statement follows in full text: 


Essential characteristics of the hard- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Industrial Production 
Fails to Show Usual 


Seasonal Expansion 


‘Factory Work During Month | 


Does Not Approach Gains 


In Bank Conditions, Says) 


Federal Reserve Board 


While banking conditions throughout | 


the country improved during February 
and the first three weeks in March, in- 
dustrial production and factory employ- 
ment failed to increase by the normal 


| seasonal amount in February, the Federal 


Reserve Board reveals in its monthly sum- 
mary of business and financial conditions 
made public as of March 28. 
Improvement in the banking conditions 
was reflected in an increase of Federal 
reserve member bank balances, which had 
decreased almost steadily since last Sum- 
mer, in a cessation of the declines in total 


|demand and time deposits, in the return 


of currency from the public, in the in- 
crease in gold stocks and in the smaller 
number of bank suspensions, according 
to the summary. 


General Business Lags 
General business, however, did not pick 
up by the ordinary seasonal amount, and 


the sess adjusted index fell from 71 


tinued small production by automobile 
companies, did not advahce during Feb- 
ruary and March as it usually has. 
The summary follows in full text: 
Volume of industrial production and 


{factory employment increased from Janu- 
;ary to February by an amount smaller 


than is usual at this season. Improve- 
ment in the banking situation during Feb- 
ruary and the first three weeks of March 
was refiected in a decline in bank sus- 
pensions and a return flow of currency 
from the public to the banks. 

Production and employment.—Output of 
industrial products increased less than 
seasonally in February and ‘he Board's 
index, which makes allowance for the 
usual seasonal variations, declined from 
71 per cent of the 1923-1925 average to 70 
per cent. 

Activity 
February 


in the steel industry during 
and the first three weeks of 
March showed little change from the 
January rate, although ordinarily sub- 
stantial increases are reported at this 
time of year. 

Automobile production continued in 
small volume, showing none of the usual 
seasonal expansion, and the number of 
cars produced in the three-month period 
ended in February was about 35 per cent 
less than in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

Lumb:cr Outpul Declines 


In the lumber industry output declined 
further, contrary to seasonal tendency. 
Activity at cotton mills and shoe facto- 
ries increased by more than the seasonal 
amount and was at about the same level 
as in the corresponding month last year. 

Volume of employment at factories in- 
creased in February by somewhat less than 
the usual seasonal amount. In the iron 
and steel, automobile and machinery in- 
dustries the number employed showed an 
increase smaller than is usual in this 


| month, and at lumber mills a continued 


decline in employment was reported. At 
establishments producing fabrics, wearing 
apparel, and shoes volume of employment 
increased by more than the seasonal 
amount. 

Daily average value of total building con- 
tracts awarded, reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, showed little change in Feb- 
on Page 
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New York State to Coordinate 
Public and Private Social Work 


, 
A.pany, N. Y., March 27. 
A THREE-YEAR program aiming to 
establish a state-wide social intelli- 
gence s2rvice to make more effective the 
efforts of public welfare agencies will be 
inaugurated in New York State on April 
1, it was announced today by the State 
Department of Social Welfare. The an- 
ncuncement follows in full text: 

On April 1, the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, cooperating 
with a Committee ofthe Social Science 
Research Council, Children’# Bureau, 
American Statistical Association, and 
American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials, will launch a three-year pro- 
gram, which aims to establish a state- 
wide social intelligence service for ren- 
dering more effective the efforts of pub- 
lic and private welfare agencies through- 
out the State in the war on human mis- 
fortune, illness and want. 

This project will be conducted by the 
Department's Bureau of Research, under 
the direction of Dr. David M. Schneider. 
It is being undertaken at the request of 
the Social Statistics Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council and in- 
volves the creation of facilities for cur- 
rently assembling in the State Depart- 


ment information on all phases of social 
welfare activity in the State. Systemati- 
cally compiled and _ periodically dis- 
patched t the Burea 's Albany head- 
quarters, these data are designed to 
provide a constant flow of dependable 
information covering progress and 
changes in public and private welfare 
operations. 

In summarized and analyzed form, the 
results will show the taxpayer what use 
is, being made of his contribution to the 

te’s welfare budget, the total volume 
of such services, and the manner in 
which public and private agencies are 
sharing the cost. They will constitute 
a reference for the guidance and in- 
formation of the Legislature, public wel- 
fare administrators, social workers, di- 
rectors of institutions, contributors to 
philanthropic enterprises, and others 
whose interests are in any way con- 
nected with social welfare. 

The purpose of the Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council in this 
entec~prise is to provide a demonstration 
of the best methods of currently pro- 
viding accurate information on the op- 
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Taxes on Imports 
Are Introduced in 
Revenue Measure 


House Leaders Make Appeal 
To Members to ‘Realize 
That the Legislation Is 
Not a Tariff Bill’ 


‘Debate Will Resume ~ 
On Income Taxation 


|Amendment by Mr. Crisp to 
Restore Certain Excises 
Eliminated in Rejecting 
Sales Levy Is Adopted 





| The House on March 26 adopted the 
Crisp amendment to the revenue revision 
bill (H. R. 10236) restoring certain ex- 
cise taxes which had been eliminated un- 
intentionally when the general manufacs 
;vurers’ sales tax was rejected, together 
| with a new proposal added to that amend- 
;ment for a tax of 10 cents per hundred 
|pounds on imported anthracite and bi- 
| tuminous coal and coke. 

There was a running fire of debate all 
day. Numerous amendments were offered 
which would have resulted in tariff ine 
| creases, but the coal amendment was the 
only one adopted. Majority Leader Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., and Rep- 
resentative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, 
Ga., acting Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in charge of the bill, 
after adoption of the coal amendment, 
appealed to the House to realize that the 
pending measure is not a tariff bill. 

Warning by Mr. Crisp 

Representative Crisp warned that if thé 
House continues to write tariff provisions 
in the bill he would vote against the 
measure. 

The bill will be taken up in the House 
on March 28 or 29, according to the lead- 
ership program, beginning with disposition 
of the remaining language under the man= 
ufacturers excise tax title, which Mr. 
Crisp said he would agree to strike out 
by unanimous consent. He said the House 
would then go back to the tax credits 
section umder the income tax title, -on 
which the House was working when ‘it 
agreed to take up the sales tax. 


Perfeeting Amendment 
The amendment of Represé¢ntative 
(Dem.), of Americus, Ga., acting 
man of the Ways and Means t ‘ 
in charge of the bill, was a perfecting ~ 
arhendnicht: -He srondment “desianat aa 
ing a previous amendment d the 


~ 
— 





strike out the sales tax provisions, 
House had removed other excise taxes to 
be levied in the United States on wort, 
malt, lubricating oil and grape concen- 
trates, and had left those subject to an 
import tax alone. . 
He said that this was not the intention 
of the sponsor of the elimination amend« 
ment, Representative Doughton (Dem), 
of Laurel Springs, N. C., and that the 
Crisp amendment would carry out the in= 
tention of the opponents of the sales tax 
to make these articles subject to an ex- 
cise tax. as the original bill proposes. 


Text of Crisp Amendment 

The Crisp amendment as adopted, which, 
it has been agreed, will be the only part 
left under the entire manufacturers’ sales 
tax title, follows: 

“Pege 228, strike out lines 9 to 24, both 
inclusive, and lines 1 to 5, both inclusive, 
on page 229, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(d) There is hereby imposed upon the 
following articles sold in the United States 
by the manufacturer or producers, or im- 
ported into the United States, a tax at the 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] - 


Aid of School Systems 
To Workers Studied 


Federal Office Compiling Ree- 
ord of Actual Achievements 


The Office of Education is now collecting 
information on what the various school 
systems of the country are doing to aid 
in the unemployment situation, L. R, 
Alderman, chief of the service division, 
announced orally March 26. 

In its undertaking, the Office is coop. 
erating with the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, Mr. Alderman 
stated. Already numcrous statements have 
| been received which indicate that many 
school districts arc attacking the problem 
with success, he added. The following 
additional information concerning the-in~ 
quiry was made public: . 

Superintendents of education and others 
engaged in educational work have been 
requesied to submit to the Office of Edu- 
cation their plans and the progress -of 
their efforts. The data collected will bé 
put before a! schcol administrators. It-is 
believed that where nothing is being dore, 
or where more can be done than is being 
done, information of this character will 
stimulate further efforts. ra 

St. Louis, for example, reports that at- 
tendance at evening schools by the unem- 
ployed is being encouraged. The work 
offered has attracted cn enrollment of 
25,000 thus far. The courses are designed 
to train for a higher standard of efficiency 
in employment. For the last year a I 
number of those who attend the t 
classes are unemployed. It is estimated 
that 50 per cent are teking regular High 
school work so that they may round out 
their seccndary education. 

Many are taking shop and trade work 
in preparation for better jobs. The_ 
Louis night school attendance is the 
in the history of the schools. - 

A report from Atlanta discloses several 
types of training for the unemployed. The 
Atlanta Opportunity School operates from 
8 in the morning to 6 in the evening, and 
a@ program of instruction is being 
out to fit the applicants to the 
ate needs of thsir employment. 
units of commercial trainings are ; : 
Also practical training in sewing, te 
making, pover machine operation, and | 
similar activities, is offered. Large night ~ 
schools in addition are open. 

In Dallas, where practical courses are 
offered in the evening school, an e 
ment office is being conducted by per 
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+ Revenue Source’ 


Game Fish Worth About $3 | 

~“-Per Pound to Community 

“In Which Caught, Says 
Commerce Department 





| 


~ ! 

. Game fish are worth about $3 per) 
pound to the community in which they | 
are caught, and many communities are | 
dissipating a good source of income by} 
failing to develop natural fishing grounds, | 
according to a Department of Commerce | 
‘Statement March 26. , 
"Commissioner of Fisheries Henry O'Mal- | 
ley says reports from dealers in sport- 
ing and fishing supplies indicate the aver- 
age fisherman spends from $2 4 pound | 
for each black bass caught to $5 per | 
pound of striped bass, while trout a 
him r pound. | 
tennes % may be forced eventually to) 
‘Iéok to National Forests and Parks for| 
A sport, it was pointed out, as com- 
mercial and private development are} 
closing many streams. A long-range 
plan for stocking streams in the national | 
preserves is being worked out by the Bu-| 
reau of Fisheries and the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
statement follows in full text: | 

Closing of Streams Cited 


ith an increasingly large number of | 
eee being closed to the public in all) 
*sections of the country by encroaching | 
residential and other commercial devel- | 
-opments and an enlarging number of pri- 
vate reserves the American sports fisher- | 
“man may be eventuatiy forced to look to) 
national parks and other open areas for | 
the enjoyment of sport, according to} 
‘Henry O'Malley, Commissioner of Fish-| 
eries, Department of Commerce. 

With this thought in mind the Bureau ; 
of Fisheries in cooperation with the For- | 
est Service of the Department of Agri-| 
culture is now developing long-range plans | 
for the stocking of streams in national | 
‘parks and national forests. This plan is | 
also being extended to many States hav- 
ing natural resources suitable for devel-| 
opment of fishing grounds. 

Many communities throughout the | 
United States are dissipating a very good 
source of income by failing to develop 
and maintain natural fishing grounds, Mr. | 
O'Malley stated. He pointed out that the 
value of game fish to the community in 
which they are caught amounts to ap- 
proximately $3 a pound. On the basis of 
repotts from dealers in fishing tackle, | 
‘owners of poats, automobile concerns, gro- 
“Gery stores and others selling merchan- 
:dise and service to sportsmen, he esti- 
mated that the average fisherman spends 
at least $2 a pound for every black bass 
caught; $5 for each pound of striped bass; 
and approximately $3 for each pound of 
trout taken from inland streams and | 
lakes. i 

Streams Being Stocked 

The work the Bureau of Fisheries is 
doing to support, promote and extend this | 
valuable industry in various States is) 
typified by the work of Dr. #. S. Haz- 
zard, associate acquatic biologist of the | 
Bureau, who has been in the intermoun- 
tain States during the past nine months 
studying methods of distributing trout at 
the least expense and the greatest effi- 
sciency. ? 

The Bureau of Fisheries will distribute | 
about 90,000,000 trout throughout the 
United States in the coming season. These 
ewill .be. sent out at the request of State 
‘and private agencies. In order to prevent 
»@uplication of stocking efforts, which may 
r the number of fish in a given stream 
heyond the point where they may be) 
“maintained by the food supply, the Bu- 
,reau is coordinating the efforts of the in- 
terested parties, especially in the national 
park and national forest areas. ; 

. Dr. Hazzard’s work is to determine in his 

territory — which includes western Mon- 

tana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Ari- 

zona, and New Mexico—the number of fish 

which may be maintained in the various 

streams and lakes, and to study methods 

whereby the number may be maintained | 
or even increased. 


° Food Problems Studied 

In his preliminary report to the Com-| 
missioner, Dr. Hazzard points out that it) 
was determined that in the higher eleva- 
tions young fish should not be released in 
the headwaters, but lower down in the 
stream, where food and shtlter are more 
suitable. Before these studies were made 
many fish were released in the headwa- 
ters. In the future this costly mistake will 
be avoided as a direct result of the studies. 

It also has been found that many of the 
virgin lakes in the intermountain region 
will not support what is considered a nor- 
mal number of fish because of the lack of 
lime and other minerals. Experiments are | 
now under way in an effort to determine | 
whether or not it is possible to increase 
the natural food in these lakes by intro- 
ducing a mixture of phosphate in much 
the same manner as a farmer fertilizes his 
ground by the addition of a chemical mix- 
ture. The Bureau also is working on the 
problem of placing a number of forage | 
fishes in the high mountain lakes to aug- | 
ment the natural food for the game fish. | 

The influx of tourists each year into 
the intermountain States for the purpose 
of fishing is becoming a larger and larger 
source of revenue for the States, statistics 
show. In one nationa) park last year there | 
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was an increase in Visitors of about 30 
per cent over the previous year. 





Senate in Bay State Votes 
For Reduction in Own Pay 


Boston, Mass., March 26. | 

The Senate has voted 33 to 7 to sub-| 
stitute for an adverse report of the Joint 
Ways and Mearns Committee a resolve 
providing for a 10 per cent reduction in 
the 1932 salaries of members of the Leg- 
islature. They receive $2,000 each an- 
nually. 
The resolve was substituted for a re- 


port of “no legislation necessary” on ard 


recommendation of Governor Ely in his! 
annual message last January, that the) 
Legislature “give serious consideration to | 
the question of reducing salaries.” | 

Before the resolve can become opera- 
tive it must be adopted by the House 
which already, in passing on the general 
appropriation bill, refused an amendment 
to that measure which would have pro- 


1932 salaries of members of the House and 
Senate. 


vided for a 10 per cent reduction in ind | 





More American Products 


Being Sold in Switzerland | 


In view of the “prejudice prevailing a! 
year ago against American goods, as the| 


result of the Tariff Act of 1930,” it is in- 
teresting to note the fact that today 
salesmen ey ome ee 
ficulty in disposin; American g' n 
the Berne consular district, which ac- 
counts for nearly one-fourth the total 
population of Switzerland, according to 
J. Tuck Sherman, Vice Consul at Berne. 

Imports of American automobiles have 
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| Junior Chamber of 


‘of Research as its authorized agency for 








President Praises 


Movement to Increase Vote at | 
The National Election _| 
Warmly Endorsed 


Declaring that “ours is a representative | 
Government and can function effectively | 
only when the will of the people is clearly | 
expressed at the polls,” President Hoover, | 


in a statement issued at the White House | 





| March 26, expressed his warm approval of 


a plan of the United States Junior Cham- | 
ber of Commerce to increase the total vote | 
at this year’s national election. The state- | 
ment follows in full text: 

The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has undertaken to further 2 
plan very radically to increase the total 
vote at the national election of this year. 
The united strength of the Chamber's | 
50,000 members, who are from 21 to 35! 
years old, is pledged to work for this proj- | 
ect for the next eight months. State or- 
ganizations for this purpose have been 
established. 


The Chamber has asked for an expres- | 


sion of my approval of the purpose of this 
project, not only as a timely tribute to the | 
memory of George Washington, but even 
more as @ practical and patriotic service | 
to the country at present. 

I do warmly approve of this undertak- | 


ing. Ours is a representative Government | 


The | and it can function effectively only when | byrdware trade 


the will of the people is clearly expressed 
at the polls. he right to vote is not! 
merely the privilege of the citizen, but | 
definitely imposes upon him the duty to} 
express his share in the common judg- 
ment at the polls. Every encouragement 
should be given to the United States | 
Commerce to bring its | 
project to success. 


Program | Undertaken 
To Coordinate Social 


Activity in New York 
| 








\Private and Public Welfare, 


{ 


Agencies to Participate in| 
State-wide Effort to Im- 
prove Services 





{Continued from Page 1.} | 
eration of welfare agencies on a state- 
wide basis. It is expected that the pro- 
cedure developed will be adopted ‘in other 
States. It is, therefore, giving official | 
recognition to the Department’s Bureau 








has appointed a special advisory commit- 
tee to represent its interest in the work. 
The advisory committee consists of Dr. | 


the three-year demonstration. project nit-| 


‘Ralph G. Hurlin of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, chairman; Frank Bane, Amer- | 


ican Association of Public Welfare Offi- | 
cials; Sara Kerr, Buffalo Foundation; 
Katharine F. Lenroot of the Children’s | 
Bureau; and Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, New 
York State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene. The State Board of Social Welfare 
has also appointed a special committee | 
on research, consisting of President Victor | 
F. Ridder, Mrs. Mary G. Simkhovitch, Ar- | 
thur Lehman, and Paul S. Livermore, all 
of whom are members of the Board, * 


In ap hing the New York Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare with its sugges- 
tion for this project, the Committee on 
Social Statistics of the Social Science Re- 
search Council took into account not only 
New York State’s key ition and im- 
portance as the largest State in the Union, | 
and its large variety of both public and) 
private social agencies, but also the or- 
ganization and achievement of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare itself, which 
were believed most favorable for a con- 
sistent, diligent prosecution of the three- 
year plan. The fact that the Department 
of Social Welfare already had a Bureau 
of Research in active operation was rec- 
ognized as a significant indication that 
the Department could effectively carry out | 
such a program. 

Scope of Investigation 

The scope of the study will include all 

e social welfare agencies coming within 
the purview of the Department of Wel- 
fare. Special attention will be directed 
first to the following fields: Child care, 
including 154 institutions for dependent 
children, 100 temporary shelters for chil- 
dren, 90 child placing agencies; mothers’ 








Southwest Given Some Le 


— 


Duplication of Sales Effort 


Shown by Survey Made | does not agree with the sessio 


By Commerce Depart- 
ment in Gulf Section 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
ware trade in one of the great regional 


|markets of the United States, and prin- 


cipal factors affecting profitable mer- 
chandising of hardware products both at 
retail and wholesale throughout the area, 
form the subject of the United States 
Commerce Department’s newest regional 
survey report made public today under the 
title “Hardware Distribution in the Gulf 
Southwest.” 


Operations of 585 wholesale, retail and 
*hain hardware organizations having ag- 
regate sales of approximately $200,000,000 
were studied in detail to obtain the infor- 
mation which is felt to be indicative of 
the outstanding charactertstics of market 
demand and distribution methods in the 
hardware industry of the Gulf Southwest. 

The hardware study was made at the 
request of representative members of the| 
and of leaders in the 
Linking and commerce of the territory. 
The report is issued as Part IV of a gen-| 
eral survey of the commerce and industry | 
of the area comprising Missouri, Okla-| 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana and western Tennessee—a national | 
market shown to cover more than 18 per 
cent of the land area of the country and| 
having an income from agriculture, manu- 
facturing and mining alone estimated nor- | 
mally in excess of $7,000,000,000. 


The facts obtained from the hardware 
study are presented to meet the needs of 
two major groups of users: First, hard- 
ware wholesalers and retailers and other 
business men of the Gulf Southwest it- 
self; and second, national manufacturers 
and distributors interested in the Gulf) 
Southwest as a market for their products. 


Wholesale Trade Analyzed 


Sales of 89 wholesalers of all types serv- | 
ing the Gulf Southwest hardware trade 
were found to average approximately $1,- 
500,000 for the year studied, or 1.69 of 
sales for each dollar of capital invested in 
the business. The gross margin obtained 
by the wholesalers averaged 19.2 per cent, 
expenses 16.25 per cent, leaving a net op- 
erating income for all concerns averaging 
295 per cent. Losses from bad debts 
amounted to less than three-fourths of 1 
per cent of total sales. 


As an indication of market demand it) 
is shown that industrial hardware lines, | 
including oil-well, mining, factory, and 
mill supplies, and artisans’ tools, made up 
the largest single group of wholesale sales, 
amounting to 32.2 per cent of all goods 
disposed of by the strictly wholesale group. 
Agricultural implements and_ supplies 
ranked second, with 25.3 per eent, followed 
by building supplies, 21.1 per cent, house- | 
hold hardware 20.5 per cent, and automo- 
tive 10.4 per cent. Relative sales, inven- 
tories, and turnover rates for a wide va- 
riety of individual commodity lines are 
also included in the wholesale section of 
the report. 


Overlapping of wholesale trade territo- 
ries and duplication of sales effort was 
one important feature of the hardware 
trade situation in the Gulf Southwest 
brought out by the survey. Towns having 
only three or four retail hardware stores 
were found in many instances to be cov- 
ered by 15 or 20 wholesalers, with 12 or 
more salesmen calling regularly on each 
store. The average number of customers’ 
accounts carried by each wholesaler to- 
taled 5,230, or more than the entire num- 
ber of hardware retailers listed in the 
entire territory. 


Sales Per Customer 
Sales. per customer of the wholesalers 
were found to average approximately $575 
for the year, the average size of order 
handled amounting to less than $22. Gross 





margin per customer was $110.63, expense | 
$93.58, leaving a net operating income of | 
$17.05 for the average account carried.| : 

Retail hardware sales in the Gulf South- | Adrian, Mich., 


west stores studied are shown to average 
$45,144 for all stores, with a range from 
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aders Predict ‘Sessions of Congress 


Will Last Through Summer 





n forecast of 
Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
that the present session of Congress will 
run beyond the presidential conventions. 
Mr. Garner said there is no reason why 
the House will not be ready for adjourn- 
ment by that time, but added that in&the 
event that Congress as a whole is not 
ready to quit the House could mark time 
by taking three-day recesses during the 
convention period. 

The World War veterans’ bonus legisla- 
tion and Philippine independence are two 
major questions having right of way-in 
the House, the former at Ways and Means 
Committee hearings, and the latter on the 
House calendar, according to Speaker 
Garner. He said the understanding is that 
as soon as the tax bill is out of the way in 
the House the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will immediately begin hearings on the 
bonus. The House Committee on Insular 


Affairs already has favorably reported to' 


the House the Philippine independence 
bill but still needs an applied for but not 
yet granted special rule to expedite its 
consideration in the House. The Speaker 
says there is no reason why it should not 


| be considered at the proper time. 


Members Are Warned 
On Danger of Overwork 


House leaders March 2€ conierred over 


plans to experiment with recesses from | 


Fridays to Mondays until April 18, with 
the House meeting at 11 a. m. instead of 
noon daily to make up for not meeting 
Saturdays, but when this proposal was 
made in the House March 26 by majority 
leader Rainey an objection blocked it for 
the time being. Mr. Rainey supported 
his proposal with a letter addressed to him 
by Dr. George W. Calver, Capitol physi- 


|cian, calling attention to the stress under 


which Members of Congress are working 
at this session, to illness of some of the 
Members and to the necessity of doing 
something to ease the situation. 
Dr. Calver’s letter follows in full text: 
“Office of Attending Physician, Congress 
of the United States, March 24, 1932., 


“I am writing you to invite your atten- | 


tion to the physical condition of many of 
the members. We have had an epidemic 
of mild grippe which has depleted the re- 
sistance of a considerable number. The 
average member’s mail, and visitors, have 
more than doubled. ‘The sessions of com- 
mittees are longer and of much higher 
tension than formerly. The sessions of 
the House have been most exacting. 


“These unusual conditions have created 
@ situation unparalleled in the experience 


| of the older membership of the House and 


of greater complexity than those of war 
time. 

“The nervous strain is tremendous. 
There are @ few members who have been 
able to permit the escape of their pent- 
up tension but an infinitely greater num- 
ber are mulling over their worries with 
the inevitable increase of nervous strain. 
This is a considerable group and the pur- 
pose of this letter is to avoid catastro- 
phe among them. 

“May I suggest some steps be taken to 
relieve this condition, if possible. At least 
the Members could be relieved from com- 
mittee and House meetings for one day 
in the week in order to cateh up with 
their own office work durin 
ing hours on that day. I 
portunity to relax over Saturday and Sun- 
day would be materially helpful in our 
Fresent situation. (Signed, George W. 
Calver.)” © 

Minority Leader Snell agreed from his 
own experience that thete never had been 
so strenuous a session but questioned the 
advisability of advancing the daily ses- 
sions an hour. Representative Underhill 
(Rep.), of Somerville, Mass., suggested 
that the unanimous consent request of 
Mr. Rainey include adjournment at 4 or 
4:30 p. m. each day, which Mr. Rainey 
said might be arranged dependent upon 
the work pending on the floor. 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
said the 11 o'clock meeting 
| proposal would prevent to a largé extent 
| the consideration of business before the 


$432,000 for the large city stores to $49,000 | Committees of the House that ordinarily 


for town stores selling household and re-| is handled before the House convenes, 


pair goods, and $19,000 for small neigh- 
borhood stores. 

Seventy per cent of the retail stores re- 
ported that they were making money, the 
report reveals, the profitable businesses 
representing over 80 per cent of the total 


assistance, given through 48 boards of | Volume of hardware trade. A considerable 


child welfare; children’s courts; public | 
outdoor relief given in 116 city and county | 
districts; old age relief, 79 separate offices; | 
public homes for the aged, of which there | 
are 62 in the State; and hospitals 300. | 


Other groups of agencies to which at- 
tention will be given later include: Pri- 
vate homes for the aged, dispensaries, 
public veterans aid offices, private family 
welfare agencies, and reformatories and 
industrial schools. 


In carrying out the program the De- | 
partment of Social Welfare announces! 


that its purpose throughout will be to! 


make the services of its Bureau of Re-| 
Search of as great use as possible to the 
individual agency in all fields of welfare 
work. Field service will be provided in 
so far as possible to advise with and as- 
sist city and county public welfare offices 
and other welfare agencies with their 
problems of statistical recording and re- 
porting. 
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majority of the successful stores reported 
that the dollar volume of their trade was | 
on the increase. 


The profitable retail hardware establish- {the financial and operating characteristics | 


ments of the Gulf Southwest showed an 


sales, as against 25.46 per cent for the los- 
ing stores. Expenses in the successful 
stores amounted to 22.48 per cent and in 


the losers to 27.15 per cent. Net profit in|factors making for success. The special’ pase: in fact, we need $2,500,000,000 of gold 
the profitable stores averaged 6.31 per cent. | conditions surrounding the hardware mer- to stabilize our currency and we have | 


“Tf 
that is the purpose, well and good, but 


ufacturer. Differences in the split of the 
consumer’s dollar spent for various indi- 
vidual commodities, and th- varying rate 
of movement of these goods from manu- 


| facturer to consumer are shown. 


“Hardware Distribution in the Gulf 
{Southwest” presents a complete picture of 


\of wholesale and retail hardware firms, 


er cent of | broken down by types and sizes of stores, 


| SO that any store manager can compare 
jthe operations of his own business with 
| those of similar type and so study the 


normal work- | 
elieve the op-! 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


let’s not act blindly,” he said. Representa- 
tive Stafford (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., 
opposed the 11 o’clock plan and said the 
strain on members each day is in the late 
afternoon. 

Representatives Howard (Dem.), of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., and Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., said it would disrupt Com- 
mittee business. Representative Rankin 
(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., declaring that 
members of the House have a _ heavier 
burden today than during the World War, 
said 11 o’clock sessions would not only dis- 
rupt Committee business but interfere with 
members’ correspondence and other work. 
Mr. Rainey said committees always can 
be granted permission by the House to 
sit during sessions of that body. Repre- 
sentative Schafer (Rep.), of -Milwaukee, 
objected, which ended the discussion. 


bill will have the right of way this week, 
except that during part of the session of 
;March 28 the House will consider a mo- 
}tion to discharge the Rules Committee 
|from further consideration of the Glenn-+ 
Smith drainage, levee and irrigation bill 
| (H. R. 4650-S. 4123) so that the matter 
may be immediately considered in the 
House. The drainage bill would authorize 
appropriations up to $100,000,000 as a re- 
volving fund for relief of farmers in any 
State by loans out of the Federal Treas- 
ury to drainage districts, levee districts 
irrigation districts, and similar districts 
other than Federal reclamaton projects. 


Tells of Suffering 


In Arid Country 
During the hearing on this $100,000,000 
measure before the Rules Committee on 





Jan, 25, Representative Smith (Rep.), of 


Twin Falls, Idaho, its sponsor, said many 
people sold out their farms in the Mis- 
sissippi#Valley and went into this arid 
country and are now confronted wit 
great debt. He said they have created 
communities and towns, built homes and 
‘developed land but cannot pay their as- 
sessments and bond interests and some- 
times the bonds themselves. 

The bill provides that the Federal Gov- 
| ernment shall step into the picture and re- 
llieve these farmers, probably 500,000 or 
| possibly 1,000,000 of them. He said the 
|bill proposed spreading the appropriations 
| over five years, or $20,000,000 a year. Rep- 


| resentative O’Connor (Dem.), of New York! 


| City, suggested that there were $391,000,000 
| of these bonds out last year and Mr. Smith 
told the Committee that “the probabilities 
, are that those bonds will scale down prob- 
}ably 10 or 15 per cent on the dollar.” 


; The House special economy committee: 


is still considering in executive session 
the variety of plans for proposed pay cuts 
;to reduce Government expenditures, and 
the House Committee on Expenditures in 
, the Executive Departments has several re- 
adjustment programs pending considera- 
tion. 


|. The House Banking and Currency Com-'! 
mittee has three proposals on which hear-| 


|ings are continuing; dealing with guaran- 
tee of bank deposits, home loan bank sys- 
tem, and stabilization legislation. 


dependent offices appropriation bill, which 
| was reported to the House March 2, and 
the annual supply bills, are running be- 
hind the schedule tentatively made by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

With Congress in session almost four 
‘months, while the House Committee on 
| Appropriations has reported to the House 
| six out of the session’s 11 regular annual 
supply measures for the maintenance of 
government, five of them have passed the 
| House only, two have passed the Senate as 
well, and only one, the first deficiency bill, 
| has become law. 








Injunction Is Granted 
Against Textbook Change 


— YEARLY INDEX PAGE 166 


Majority Leader Rainey said the tax | 


Pending action on the tax bill, the in-| 
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‘Canadian Majority 


Urban Residents Make Up 64 
| Per Cent of Population, 
According to Census 


Canada is a predominantly urban na- 
tion, according to figures just published 
by the Dominion’s Bureau of Statistics and 
received in the Commerce Department’s 
regional information yesterday. 

According to 1931 census, about 64 per 
cent of the 10,374,000 people living in the 
Dominion resided in urban territories, 
while 46 per cent remained rural. The 
percentage of distribution of rural and ur- 
ban populations by provinces, 1931, follows: 








| Rural Urban ‘Total 

| OPUS RE ree 46.29 53.71 10,374,196 
Prince Edward Isiand 76.89 23.15 88,038 
Nova Scotia ......... 54.83 45.17 512,846 
New Brunswick ...... 68.41 31.59 408,219 

| Quebec 36.90 63.10 2,874,255 
Ontario .. 38.92 61.08 3,431,683 
Manitoba 54.87 45.13 700,139 
Saskatchewan 68.44 31.56 921,78. 
ro rs eee 61.93 38.07 731,605 
British Columbia .... 43.14 56.86 694,263 
UMD. sescrtuhsscesine 67.85 32.15 4,230 


Northwest Territories. 100. 5 Say 7,133 
| (Issued by the Depariment of Commerce.) 


Department of State 
Says Liberia Must 


Eliminate Slavery 


Warnings Are Asserted to 
Have Been Given Repeat- 
edly That Practice Must 
Be Abolished in Country 








The Liberian Government must abolish 
the ghastly practice of slavery which ex- 


ists within its borders, it was stated orally 
at the Department of State March 26 
Liberia has been repeatedly warned of 
this scourge and President Barclay must 
| know by this time that slavery is not to 
be tolerated by the civilized world today, 
it was stated. 
| At present Samuel Reber Jr., former 
| Americar charge d'affaires in Monrovia, 
\is in Eur>pe and will attend the next ses- 
sion of jhe League of Nations commit- 
; tee on Liberia as representative of the 
United tates, according to information 
obtained at the Department of State. Mr. 
Reber is prepared to seek adoption of 
slavery reforms and also sanitation meas- 
ures for eradicating yellow fever, which 
have been drawn up by experts for the 
League of Nations with the United States 
cooperating. 


Previous Warnings Given 
The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, warned President King of Liberia in 
November, 1930, that slavery must be 
eradicated, according to information ob- 
tained at the Department. Following 
| this President King resigned, and was 


| Succeeded by President Edwin Barclay, 





United States. Recognition is being with- 
held pending abolition of slavery and 
forced labor, it was stated at the De- 
partment. 

Recently the United States sent a note 
to President Barclay protesting against the 


|had testified to the existence of slavery 
during the recent investigation, according 
to information obtained at the Depart- 
;ment of State. 





| native blacks were captured, in some cases 
by the Liberian Frontier Force, and sold to 
| Planters on the Spanish Island of Fer- 
|mandez Po. In many cases this traffic 
| was carried on under the direction of Vice 
| President Yancey, the report stated. 





Persian Press Protests 
American Trade Practice 


For some time, acording to Arthur L. 


who has not yet been recognized by the | 


burning of the villages of natives who! 


The slavery investigation showed that | 


Complete Survey 
On Living Costs 
Declared Needed 


No Satisfactory Estimate Is 
| Now Available New York 

Industrial Commissioner 
| Asserts in Citing Need 


| New York, N. Y., March 26.—No satis- 
| factory estimate of the cost of living in 
the United States is available, Frances 

Perkins, State Industrial Commissioner, 
asserted in an address here tonight over 
a National Broadcasting Company net- 
work under the auspices of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 

“There is,’ Commissioner Perkins de- 
clared, “a great and pressing need for an 
| Up-to-date comprehensive survey of the 
cost of living, representing both the United 
States as a whole, and separate regions 
therein.” 
| Economic depression makes “a frontal 
| attack” on the standard of living, Miss 
| Perkins said. 
| “The standard of living,” Miss Perkins 
| Said, “was recognized by economists of a 
| generation ago as having significance in 
| Stimulating production. The stock story 
|is of the importation of movies to Africa 
|asS a method of giving the natives some 
| Spending urge as a reason for steady 
work. 

“More recently industrialists and bank- 
ers, with the shift to large-scale produc- 
tion, have recognized in a high standard 
of living the possibility of greater mass 
consumption and therefore of a great 
United States of America market of wage 
| earners, farmers, small business men and 
| professional workers. 

_“The part played by the standard of 
jliving in our social life and organization 
| becomes more apparent as we consider 
housing, food, clothing, recreation, self- 
|4mprovement, security and the other ele- 
{sents that enter into it. 


Height of Standards Discussed 


|, “In food the standard goes considerably 
beyond the mere absence of hunger. 

“In clothing perhaps the American 
standard is most characteristically Amer- 
ican. The lack of class distinctions and 
social barriers has led to emphasis on the 
importance of expenditures on clothes, 
with slavish following of the rapid ca- 
prices of style, 

“We hear much concerning the cost of 
living, but the truth is that no satisfactory 
estimate of the cost of living is available. 
The United States Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics made very conservative estimates 
some years ago. For an industrial worker 
with wife and three children in New York 
|City the estimate was roughly $1,800 to 
| $2,000. Today the same scale could theo- 
|retically be maintained for somewhat less. 

“The irony of the situation, however, 
is that today the wage earner is probably 
supporting his brother-in-law, and can 
not get the benefit of reduced rent with- 
out moving, which would cost more than 
the amount saved. There is a great and 
| pressing need for an up-to-date compre< 
hensive survey of the cost of living, repre- 
senting both the United States as a whole, 
and separate regions therein. 

_ “In appraising the American standard 

it is well not to be misled by averages. 

It is important to recognize, on the one 

hand, the strategic social importance of 
| the standard of living and on the other 
,how narrow is the margin of the best of 
| Our social standards over what is socially 

necessary, while great sections of our 
working population are below such a 
Standard. It is necessary to visualize a 
major economic depression as a frontal 
attack on the standards of living. During 
the upswing of the business cycle wage 
rates lag behind living costs, and during 
the downswing the general wage income 
| declines faster than living costs. 

“The standard of living can not sure 
| Vive a permanent policy of curtailing pro- 
|duction. Rather, through wise planning, 
| there must be full production and full em- 


| CuarLesTon, W. Va., March 26.| Richards, American Vice Consul at Te- | Ployment, with shortening of hours not to 
| A temporary injunction restraining the heran, Persia, the Persian press has been | limit production but to raise the standard 
State Board of Education from proceeding | devoting considerable space to articles |f living. 


{futher in carrying out changes in text 
| books in four elementary school subjects 
|has been granted in the Kanawha County 
| Circuit Court. 

| ‘The injunction was sought by Tax Com- 
|missioner T. C. Townsend, who contended 
|that the Board’s action in ordering the 
|book changes was illegal and contrary to 


| public policy “in this time of business de- | 


| pression.” 


| Judge Arthur P. Hudson announced that | 


a the temporary order remains in ef- 


fect he will conduct an inquiry into the | 
changes which were ordered by the Board | 


{of Education in February. 





Full Payment of Bonus 
To Veterans Advocated 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


Dollar profits in the larger stores were|chant in various sections of the Gult | ¢4 500,000,000 in gold. 


naturally greater than in the small stores, | Southwest, as well as the general factors | 
it is pointed out, but the percentage 4 


profit was generally larger in the small 
stores. 

Part Three of the hardware report 
studies in detail the distribution from 
maker to user of more than 40 major 
hardware lines. Twenty-seven cents of 
each dollar spent by the consumer in a 
Gulf Southwest hardware store goes to the 


which tend to make the distribution of 
hardware in the area as a whole differeni 
from that in other parts of the United 
States, are fully discussed. 

The report is the work of Walter A. 
Bowers and Walter L. Mitchell Jr., pre- 
pared under the direction of E. F. Gerish, 
Chief of the Domestic Regional Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


retailer, it is shown, 14 cents with the | Commerce. 





wholesaler, and 59 cents goes to the mann | 
ee 
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Copies of “Hardware Distripution in the 
|Gulf Southwest” may be obtained at a 
price of 70 cents each from the Superin- 
| tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
jing Office, Washington, D. C., or from Dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce located in principal 
cities throughout the country. 


Waiver of Oath to Bear 
Arms as Citizens Opposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the last war,” she continued, “cannot make 
it too emphatic that those who come here 
from foreign shores ought not be given 
rights and privileges beyond those who 
were born here. If they come here, and 
they want the protection which our flag 
gives, then there is no excuse for allowing 
them to shrink from the duty of fighting 
for that flag. They must take the same 
obligation as our boys assume, and take 
it without reservation.” 

| The Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
|takes the position that the Cutting bill 
i “is unjust and unfair to native-born and 
those who later became citizens,” accord- 
ing to Lt. Col. U. S. Grant 3rd, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He asserted that it would be “bad pub- 
lic policy” to say by legislation that those 
foreigners who previously had acquired 
citizenship after giving their oath to sup- 


port the American flag with arms and that | 


those coming after would not be required 
so to do. This thought, he added, did not 
take into account the “unfairness” to the 
native-born citizens who had no choice 
in the matter. 

Numerous other witnesses before the 
Committee in opposition to the measure, 
each explaining that the societies repre- 
sented were in accord with the scniiments 
voiced by Representative Johnson. 


| The holders of bonds that were voted 
| by the people to build roads, schoolhouses, 
and to make other public improvemeni 


when one bale of cotton would pay $100) 


on the bonds do not want the currency 





bales of cotton for a $100 payment; this 
is equal to increasing the interest and the 
bonds four times. The same illustration 


can be applied to other commodities and | 


labor. 

“Balance the budget or the credit of 
the Nation will be impaired” is a fallacy. 
The wealth of the Nation is $400,000,000,- 
000; so we are told by President Hoover 
through the antihoarding advertisements. 
The Nation owes, or will owe June 30, 
$18,000,000,000, or a ratio of 22% to 1. 
The situation is comparable to an indi- 


and who owes $1,000 on it. The increase 
of $4,500,000,000 in our national indebted- 
ness will be comparable to the individual 
increasing his $1,000 debt on his $25,- 


an increase would impair the credit of 
either the individual or the Nation? 

During the past 10 years, we have ex- 
ceeded the sinking fund law in the re- 
tirement of our national indebtedness by 
$3,500,000,000. Let us, utilize that surplus 
payment and we do not have a deficit. 
Moderate inflation will cause an increase 
of —— which will increase the amount 
of income taxes paid to the Government. 
Mr. Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
stated in a speech about 90 days ago that 
| the Government could safely borrow three 
or four billion dollars without impairing 
its credit and that a few years ago we 
owed $26,000,000,000 and the credit of the 
Nation was not impaired. 

Let it not be forgotten that while we 
owe 18 billion dollars the railroads, in- 
cluding the Panama Canal Railroad, the 
|Emergency Fleet Corporation, Inland 
| Waterways Corporation, the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks, the Federal 
Farm Board, Shipping Board, Grain Cor- 
poration and foreign countries owe us 121% 
billion dollars. Not such a big public debt 
after all, when we deduct what is owed to 
the Nation, which leaves 5% billion dol- 
lars. Can we collect from foreign coun- 
tries? Not if we keep on paying for them 
without insisting on payment, but letting 





international bankers collect their money | 


{100 cents on the dollan 


inflated because they are now getting four | 


vidual who owns a business worth $22,500 | 


000 business to $1,250. Do you think such} 


lee American carpet manufacturers 
| 


for using trade names which would sug- | th 


| gest a Persian origin of their products. 
|It was said that the Persian Legation 
in Washington had been instructed to at- 


tempt to put an end to this fraud.”—| 


| Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
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Wage Cut for All 
On Government’s 


Pay Roll Proposed | 


Business Executive Would 
Reduce Pay of President, 
Cabinet, Members of Con- 
gress and Others 


Pointing to the importance of manag- 
ing the Federal Government in a business- 
like way, John F. Ohmer, president of the 
Ohnier Fare Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, 
in a letter to Representative Harlan 
(Dem.), of Dayton, Ohio, proposed that 
various units of the Government be 
merged, that the President and other Gov- 
ernment heads should initiate wage re- 
ductions of as much as 30 per cent and 
that the working time of Federal employes 
be divided proportionally among them to 
prevent dismissals. The letter was made 
public on March 26 by Mr. Harlan. 

Mr. Ohmer pointed to the estimated $2,- 
000,000,000 a year which might be collected 
on the manufacture of acoholic beverages 
in order to balance the budget. 

“The habit of pyramiding the indebted- | 
ness upon the public, in my opinion,” he 
wrote, “is only increasing the burden and 
will ultimately prove most disastrous for 
the American people.” 

Mr. Ohmer’s letter follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Harlan: I was pleased to note 
in last evening’s press that your name ap- 
pears to be on the popular side of the pro- 
hibition question. If the poll now being) 
taken by the Literary Digest means any-| 
thing at all, the country certainly is over-| 
welmingly in favor of the reapel of the 
Prohibition Act. It is said that $2,000,000,- 
000 per year could be collected by the In-| 
ternal Revenue Department in tax levies) 
which might be made on the manufacture 
of liquor, wines, beers, etc. 


Business Plan for Government 

Our Government is perhaps the great- 
est business organization in the world. You 
and other Representatives in Washington 
have been selected by your constitutents 
to represent them in this busines organi-| 
zation and they have confidence in your | 
integrity and busines qualifications. | 
The majority of business enterprises, | 
particularly, the industrial, are confronted | 
with a very serious situation in which red 
ink seers to predominate. In order to) 
balance our budget, we are obliged to re-| 
form our organizations whereby expendi-| 
tures may be reduced. Why resort to every | 
possible expediency. | 
In our own plant, departments have| 
been merged and salaries cut 30 per cent 
from the president downward. We are en- 
deavoring by alternating our employes in} 
the plant to give all of them a few days’ 
work each week preferably to laying off 
larger numbers; but, sad to say, we are 
obliged to limit the number of days to ap- 
a two per week for each em-| 
ploye. 


| 





tion of business generally throughout the 
country. 
Returns Without Tax 

We are today sending in our Federal 
income tax report; and that is all the 
Government will get from us for the year 
of 1931, because we have no income upon 
which taxes may be assessed. The same 


thing applies to my own personal report, | 


due to losses sustained by reason of fail- 
ures of companies in which I have in- 
vestments. 

Upon inquiry, I find that many other 
business interests in Dayton and in your 
district—I assume the same thing pre- 
vails elsewhere—sustained serious losses 
during 1931. If this condition is preva- 
lent throughout the country, the Govern- 
ment will receive quite a shock when the 
results of the March 15 tax returns are 
reflected. 


The habit of pyramiding the indebted- | 


ness upon the public, in my opinion, is 
only increasing the burden and will ulti- 
mately prove most disastrous for the 
American people. One cannot free him- 
self from indebtedness by increasing his 
liabilities. 

That the Government must ultimately 
balance its budget in a business way is 
axiomatic. Business men are now bal- 
ancing their budgets and the situation 
demands the adeption of drastic meas- 
ures of economy in the administration of 
governmental business. 


General Wage Cut 


The President himself, the members of | 


his Cabinet and the heads of all depart- 
ments should pave the way for the merg- 
ing of departments and bureaus and si- 
multaneously inaugurate cuts in salaries 
and wages up to 30 per cent and better. 

Your first thought will be that this can- 
no’ be effected by cutting down the num- 
ber of employes because of the Civil Sery- 
ice ruling. My answer to this anticipated 
objection is that you should then keep 
all employes at work rather than to re- 
duce the number; but do it by permitting 
them to work alternately and giving work 
of several days each week to each employe, 
or as we do in our own plant, alternate 
by the week. 

By adopting this method in our own 
plant we have reduced the pay roll by 
one-half. But is it not better tq give 
employment to a large number on half 
schedule than to attempt to meet the 
budget by dismissing entirely one-half of 
the employes? 

By this method we hope to continue 
the operation of our plant. If we should 
attempt to run it on the political plan, 
then our efforts would prove to be a hope- 
less task. 

If the Members of Congress and the 
Senators—yea, and the President—would 
get together and resolve upon a plan to 
conduct the business of the Government 
for the people in a business way, for- 
getting politics in the meantime, such pro- 


cedure would stimulate the hearts and/| 


ambitions of a lot of very sick people. 


After 62 years of continuous business 


activity, I am convinced that our sal- 
vation depends upon the intelligence 
with which the business of the Govern- 
ment is administered. 





Minnesota Test Started 
On Spanish War Bonus Act 


Sr. Pau, Mrinn., March 26. 


Umpire A ppointed 
Justice Roberts Will Serve in 


preme Court of the United States has 
been selected by the United States and 
Germany as Umpire of the Mixed Claims 
Commission of those two countries, the 
Department of State announced March 26. 


Roland W. Boyden. 


son, 


‘Shift of Trade Away From) 


2. This situation is only exemplary | 
and it will give you an idea of the condi-| 
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Settling Claims, Says the 
Department of State 


Justice Owen D. Roberts of the Su- 


Justice Roberts will succeed.the late 
Other members of 
the Commission are Chandler P. Ander- 
American member and Wilhelm 
Kiesselbach, German member. 

An announcement by the Department 
follows in full text: 

The governments of the United States 
and Germany have selected Justice Owen | 
J. Roberts, Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, as the Umpire of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
«vates and Germany, to succeed Roland 
W. Boyden, deceased. 

The selection was made following the 
expressed wish of the German Govern- 
ment that the Umpire, like the two prede- 
cessors of Justice Roberts, should be a 
distinguished American jurist. 

Justice Roberts has indicated his will- | 
ingness to serve and the formal appoint- | 
ment has been made. 


Medicinal Exports 
Decline 13 Per Cent 


From Previous Year. 











Latin America and Can- 
ada Is Reported by Com- 
merce Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
age discount of 30 per cent all year and. 
which raised duties in October 10 per cent. 

Although sales dropped from $1,057,000 
in 1930 to $661,000 in 1931, Argentina re- 
mained the leading market in that con- 
tinent, followed by Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Brazil. 

Cuba was the destination of two-thirds 
of the trade in the Caribbean area but its 
purchases contracted from $1,443,000 in 
1930 to $963,000 in 1931. Barbados and! 
Haiti bought more in the latter year. 
Jamaica was the second leading market. 

Mexican Purchases Decline 

In Central America, Mexico accounted 
|for 42 per cent of the total, buying $683,- 
000 in 1931 against $995,000 the year be- 
fore, and was followed by Honduras. 
|Salvador and Nicaragua both increased 
their purchases. 

British India, which increased duties 5 
per cent and followed Great Britain off 
the gold standard, bought $1,032,000 in 
1931, 20 per cent less than in 1930. The 
Netherland East Indies, on the other 
|hand, increased its duties, nevertheless, 
sales there jumped 10 per cent. Busi- 
{ness in the Philippines, China, and Japan 
remained relatively strong. | 
Owing to the practical embargo plus the 
depressed Australian pound, exporters 
are finding it very difficult to ship into 
|that country, but the domestic trade is 
reported to be in a lively condition. 

The Union of South Africa is one of the 
busiest markets for these products. Sales 
| there made an appreciable advance from 
$291,000 to $310,000. Egyptian business 
held fairly firm during the two years, 
around $75,000. 

Some Classes Hold Up 

Just as certain areas showed greater 
strength than others in their purchases, 
some products not only maintained their 
predepression business but advanced it. 
Medicinal exports fall mostly into three 
large groups: Druggists nonproprietary 
|preparations, proprietary medicines, and 
|biologicals. The first, including medicines 
shipped in bulk to be packaged abroad, 
practically equaled in value the 1930 figure. 


Leaders Warn Members to Realize That Bill Is 


and evaporated grape juice, if containing 
more than 35 per cent of sugars by weight 
and not containing preservatives sufficient 
to prevent fermentation when diluted, 40 


A larger business was done in both the} 


Import Taxes Are Introduced ~ |P\an to Guarantee 
In House Revenue Measure Deposits of Banks 





Not Tariff Legislation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rates hereinafter set forth, to be paid by|ing to express myself when I say to you 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer:|that as far as I am concerned, if these 


“(1) Lubricating oils, of the grades des-|amendments and other things continue 


ignated (at the time of the enactment of|to be added to the bill, I shall myself 
this act) by Society of Automotive Engi-| vote against it. 
neers viscosity Nos. 20 to 170, inclusive, 
4 cents a gallon. | 
“2) Brewers’ wort, liquid malt, malt|the oil proposition I suspected what was) system of guarantee of bank deposits, not 
syrup, and malt extract, fluid, solid, or| going to happen today 
condensed (unless sold to a baker for use 
in baking or to a manufacturer of malted 
milk or medicinal products for use in the| to, but I want the country to know it. I 
manufacture of such products), if contain- 
ing less than 15 per cent of solids by 


“I have no proof of it; but as I watched 
the vote yesterday afternoon by tellers on 


happening. You may adopt all of these | 


| high-tariff amendments that you desire 
hope the amendment will be rejected.” 


weight, 5 cents a galion; if containing 15 
per cent or more of solids by weight, 35 
cents a gallon. 

“(3) Grape syrup, grape concentrate, 


Ranking Minority Member 
Of Committee Protests 


“We are engaged in writing a revenue 
bill for the purpose of balancing the! 
budget of the United States Government,” 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., ranking minority member of the| 
per cent of the price for which sold or in 
the case of such articles imported into the 
United States, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“(4) Crude petroleum, fuel oil, derived 


Ways and Means Committee, told the | 
House. “My belief is that the writing of 
@ proper revenue bill raising sufficient | 
I . money to meet Government gegen 
from petroleum, gas oil derived from pe-| will restore public credit and bring back | 
ine ten cnt sutton humid te, tee Se all nce bh tex tov, whch, wn S| 

e tax on e articles descri we all oug 0 work for, whic. | 
paragraph shall apply only with respect to| extremely desired by the people. 
the importation of such articles.” | “I trust that so far as I have any in-| 

As the House went into the Committee) fluence with gentlemen, there will be no 
of the Whole, the Crisp amendment, de-| more amendments offered that savor of| 
signed to perfect some of the excise pro-| tariff amendments. Amendments that are | 
visions, was the only thing remaining] for the raising of revenue that are ger-| 
under the manufacturers’ sales tax title of} mane are proper, but they ought not to 
the bill. Pa : 7 endanger by any means or in any way the 

Representative Seiberling (Rep.), of Ak- passage of this bill by changing it from 
py Ae Panto eee ng onlfie lh | gh gage lla alga 

7 / , | prosperity to the country. 
to be stamped box by box at the port of| “ The Porsainn amendment, by a teller 
a, He a LA —— ee a a vo vote of 42 ayes and 92 nays was then re- 
nue of nearly $8,000, and would not in-| jected. 
jure the domestic industry or increase the |” Representative Blanton offered a mo- 
retail price of matches in this country. | tion to strike out the enacting clause of| 
oils, Con, hating Ceaieeean of tice Wits wetl ate Se nade ind eae oe 
» FA, ake rief statement, and later at-| 
Mcans Committee, appealed to the House touted to withdraw that motion, but 
aoe eo, Lory Tie P -oge mayor objection was raised, and the House then 
ae a tales & # af bill - of bo ne by viva voce vote rejected the motion. 
bill. 

“Are you going to divert this into a 
tariff bill?” he asked. 

He admitted that there is one tariff pro- 
vision in this bill, that on imported oil, | 
but differentiated between the oil and} : : i 
match proposals, declaring that the match | tax will be proposed in the House. He said 


i 7 . |the House will proceed to a substitute 
on ee an ee ceed oe €M~| to raise the revenue and pass a bill. Pro- 


“ 4 ee cedure now is to go on with the adminis- 
“ae a ee — = wa ee tration provisions = = — ~ no 
aad ; : |controversy and then, when the ays | 
ie tae ee Joa tae tiene Means Committee brings in another 
dite the passage of this bill by keeping | program, to vote on it on its merit. 


i ; He appealed to those who have joined | 
sdoptea.” of amendments from being with him in the fight against the sales | 


nm tax to join in the passage of a bill. He 
Plan Adequate to Raise | 


deprecated the offering of tariff amend- 
Revenues Is Anticipated 


ments on a tax — ties ‘ 
§ iv mer em.), 0 
Representative Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks- anaes &. Ge proposed and Repre- | 
ville, Ark., Chairman of the subcommit-| sentative Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., | 
tee of the Ways and Means Committee opposed a tariff on jute bags. Mr. Ful- 
appointed on March 25 to consider @|mer said it would help cotton growers. 
plan to raise the revenue which would| wr, Rankin said it would injure them. It 
have ben raised by the manufacturers’! was defeated. | 
sales tax, requested that the House with- Representative Michener (Rep.), of| 
hold amendments of this sort until his| agrian, Mich., said the speech-making in 
committee has decided on a plan and that | the House, judged by speeches just made, 
plan is brought before the House. has degenerated into a tariff debate on 
Mr. Ragon had announced earlier, after | the majority side. 
the executive session of his subcommit-| “ «we have gotten beyond any responsi- 
tee, that it has been studying various|}). jeadership,” he warned. “There are 


plans and will make no announcement of e whereby we could sto 
its decision before it has decided upon = Fada} ——< y ? 


some plan and presented that plan to the | " wa iority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
full Committee. He expressed the hope rollton, Ill, replied. He said the Ways 


that that would be accomplished by and Means Committee could have brought 


March 28. ; : 
in the bill under the limitations of a spe- 
On the floor Mr. Ragon told the House cial rule, but it was brought in with a 


he believed the gubeommttes Would 28Te | lew ‘to afordng the frees! possible de 
sary revenue, and that it would be a plan | a oe > = a Se 
which would meet the approval of the| ership of the ee. Bar aaa 
House, fae 
He explained that if the House should | JS e _ 
|take up any amendments besides those It seems to me,” he said, 
directly connected with items contained 
in the special excise levies left under the 





| 


Procedure Is Suggested 
By Representative Blanton 


Representative Blanton said he believed 
it will be many years before another sales 





“that we 


set for ourselves. I follow the commit- 
tees of this House when those committees 





liquid and dry type of medicinal prepara- 
tions but less in household pharmaceuti- 
cals. Biologicals were 9 per cent under 
the 1930 figures, the biggest drop occurring 
}in vaccines for human use, but glandular 
|Products, culture mediums, etc., increased 
}in value. Proprietary medicines shrank 
20 per cent as a whole, but the decline was 
|far from uniform for all types. 

Three facts were significant in the 
American medicinal and pharmaceutical 
jexport busines during 1931: First, exports 
declined relatively no more than esti- 
mated domestic sales; second, this foreign 
trade buffeted the economic storm better 


other specialty lines; third, sales of cer- 
tain medicines abroad actually increased 
and in markets where a gain migh@ least 
be expected. 

This record is particularly striking, 
since, in addition to the burden of reduced 
buying power in practically every one of 
the 101 markets in which American medi- 
cinal preparations were sold in 1931, there 
was the extra handicap of competing in 


ing part or all of the year, which affected 
almost two-thirds of the exports. Further- 
more, these products were subject to in- 
creased duties, surtaxes, or internal taxes 
in 23 markets. In still others the quota 
| System set definite limits on the amounts 
of medicines to be admitted, which no 
salesmanship could stretch. 





Monopoly Is Charged 


In Tabulating Devices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| governmental and business establishments, 
and that they have entered into a private 





| they have agreed upon minimum rentals 
|to be charged by each of them for tab+ 
uiating machines; that the defendants 


| have agreed with each other not to sell | 


tabulating machines outright but only to 
lease or rent them, and to require those 
who rent the machines not to purchase 


tabulating cards except from the defend- | 


| ants under penalty of a substantial in- 
crease of rental price or withdrawal of 


A test action in certiorari has been in- | the machines. 


stituted in the Minnesota Supreme Court | ; 
which may increase the cost of the sol- |€T0ss-licensed each other under their re-|and I have done so because I believed 1 
diers’ bonus to Spanish-American War |SPective competing patents for the pur-| was right. 

veterans from $1,500,000 to $4,100,000, ac-| Pose of eliminating competition between | 
cording to announcement by Adjt. Gen. E.| themselves, and further that by agreeing | seeing my party destroy itself. I am wit- 
A. Walsh, administrator of the bonus act | to exercise unitedly their individual pat-|nessing my party put on higher tariff 


Passed by the 1931 Legislature. 


The action, Gen. Walsh explained, is|in fact combined to monopolize and re-|on, putting on embargoes, and then going | 


It is also charged that the defendants 


ents under a common arrangement they 


backed by a group of veterans and seeks | Strain commerce in tabulating machines. 


to force him to pay all Minnesota vet-! 
erans for the entire time they served in| 
military or naval units between April 11,|fendants, it is alleged, are now bejng used | impotent, I realize that I have not had| 

Hundreds of vet- | Subject to the alleged unlawful restric- 
erans who served regular three-year en-| tions. 


1898, and July 4, 1902. 
listments during this period are seeking 


Sales of Cards Pointed Out 
A great number of the machines of de- 


The number of tabulating cards 
| Sold by the defendants to the public un- 


pay for their time at the rate of $15 per| der their restrictive arrangements: is up- 


month, 


Gen. Walsh contends the purpose of 
the law was to pay veterans only for the 
time spent actively in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, Philippine Insurrection and the 


China Relief Expedition. 


The Legislature appropriated $1,500,000 


for the bonus payments. 


If the Supreme 
Court 


upholds the claim of the veterans, 


Gen. Walsh said, this will be increased | 
by $2,600,000. The case is due for a itself use a large number of the de-| be enjoined from further violation of the 


ment the first week in April, 


wards of two billion per year. 

The present case had its origin in a 
complaint made by the United States Pub- 
lic Printer, and the Attorney General re- 
| cently rendered an official opinion to the 
Secretary of Commerce declaring: the re- 


ing cards unenforceable against the Gov- 
ernment departments. 
Various Departments of the Govern- 


ts’ machines for tabulating pur- 


than that of most bulk goods and some) 


countries with depreciated currencies dur-| 


manufacturers’ sales tax title, it would 
“wreck the work of the subcommittee” in 
mapping out a plan. 

| The subcommittee has under considera- 
tion a proposal to tax matches together 
with all other possibilities that probably 
would be offered as amendments by other 
members. He asked that the subcommit- 
| tee be allowed to propose what it thought 
| best, bring in its plan; and then, if the 
members are not satisfied, to offer their 
propositions as amendments to the sub- 
committee plan. 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., announced his intention of 
offering at some time an amendment 
which would tax all articles coming into 
| this country from Russia which are mined, 
| produced, or manufactured by forced or 
indentured labor. 

Representative Seiberling then withdrew 
|his amendment. 


Proposal to Tax Imports 
Of Coal Is Adopted 


| A proposal to tax anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal and coke imported into this 
country at 10 cents per 100 pounds was House adjourned. 
then offered by Representative Boland . : 

(Dem.), of Scranton, Pa. He contended Mr. LaGuardia Modifie d 

such a tax, besides effecting additional Stock Tax Proposal 

|employment in the coal mines of the com- - 

| tye ;_| Ina statement issued March 26 by Rep- 
| try, would produce a revenue of approxi resentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 


| mately $2,000,000. ¢| York City, it was stated that, since the 


Representative Linthicum (Dem.), o : 
‘ . opposition has suggested that the proposal 
| Baltimore, Md., opposed the amendment. he has announced he will offer to the tax 


| Representative Brumm (Rep.), of Miners- bill t 
a : ; o tax stock transfers and short sales 
ville, Pa., supported it. On a standing | Voulq result in the stock market moving 


study a bill for months. 
in them and very rarely vote against them. 

“This is not a tariff bill and tariff 
amendments should not be injected into 
it. A subcommittee is at work now to 
prepare a substitute program to make up 
for the sales elimination.” 

Mr. Rainey appealed to both sides of 
the House to proceed in order and to keep 
out of the bill amendments that ought to 
be offered only in a tariff bill, “if we are 
to have a tariff bill at this or some other 
session of Congress.” 

Answering Representative Johnson 
(Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash., Mr. Rainey 
said this is not a time to consider legis- 
lation to lay an embargo against Russian 
communist goods. 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), of St. 
Cloud, Minn., proposed an amendment to 
put a tariff on manganese. Representa- 
tive Ragon (Dem.), of Clarksville, Ark., 
opposed it. It was defeated 56 to 85. 

A number of proposed amendments were 
rejected. The Crisp amendment then was 








Urged at Hearing 


Safe Place for Public to) 


—and it has been! one tenth of the banks would have failed | 


|that closed their doors during the last 2% | 
years, Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma testi- 
fied before a House banking and currency | 
subcommittee on March 26. He approved | 
the. general principles of the Steagall bill | 


tinue its héarings on the bill this week. 
people with a safe and convenient place | 
to put their money is essential to the | 
whole system’ of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution of goods, to the maintenance of 


|}commodity prices and to the stability of 
the income of the nation. 


ought to keep up the standards we have | 


I have confidence | 


adopted by a vote of 185 to 14, and the| 





Keep Funds Essential to | 
Whole System of Trade, 
House Group Is Told 


If there had been an existing adequate 


(H. R. 10241). The committee will con- 


Mr. Owen said providing the American | 


A large number of the 4,000 banks that 
have failed, he said, owe their trouble | 
largely to this element of need for safety 
of deposits. He said Treasury officials 
have estimated that hoarded money has 
run up to $1,200,000,000. Fortunately, he 
said, hoarded funds are flowing back into 
circulation and about $150,000,000 has al- 
ready returned, according to the best esti- 
mates. The objective of the Steagall bill, 
he asserted, is of “colossal national im- 
portance.” He referred to longevity cal- 
culations of insurance companies and said 
the same principles of expectancy and rel- 
ative risk enter into banking deposit guar- | 
antee. 

Discusses Bank System 


He told of the national bank examiners’ 
system, of the clearing-house system in 
the cities, and of other things that help 
in this direction, but, he said they are not 
all that is needed, and safeguarding of 
deposits would reduce bank failures. He 
said little is heard of bank failures abroad. 
There have been only 10 or 12 in England, 
he said. 

He referred to statements that the Bank 
of England has failed because it has gone 
off the gold standard. What the Bank 
of England did, he said, is only to refuse 
to make a free market for gold in Lon- 
don and predicted “they will ultimately 
come back to a free market for gold.” 

Mr. Owen said while he approved the 
principles of the Steagall bill but sug- 
gested it is wise to examine some of the 
other bills, introduced on the same sub- 
ject, that the Steagall bill may be per- 
fected and pass Congress. He agreed 
with Chairman Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, 
Ala., that all earnings of the Federal re- 
serve banks and member banks come from 
depositors and that those depositors 
should not be left defenseless by the Gov- 
ernment. . 

Warns Against Opposition 

He warned the Committee that if it 
reports the bill, as it should, it mist ex- 
pect opposition, but said the opposition 
would not be founded in justice. He said 
the opposition will be from the largest 

anks. 

He said that the cost involved in the 
|Steagall proposal would be justified by 
}the principle of insurance and relative 
|risk. He said when the bank deposits are 
| guaranteed “you'll bring into the banking 
Pape a large part of the currency that 
| 





is carried now in the pockets of the geo- 
ple and that is hoarded.” 

“This country isn’t broke; it is the rich- 
|est country on earth,” he emphasized. He 
said the bill contemplates minimum capi- 
| tal of $25,000 in cities not exceeding 300,- 
/000 inhabitants. He said banks ought to 
|/have a minimum capital of $50,000 or, 
| preferably, $100,000. Most of the fail- 
lures, he pointed out, have been little 
banks. He also referred to the bill’s pro- 
vision that on application of a sending 
|bank, a Federal reserve bank shall give 
| immediate credit on checks and drafts for 
|collection. He suggested a system of 
|county seat banks with capital of not 
/less than $100,000, with branches in parts 
of the country where needed. 


Mortality Rate for Week 
Higher Than Last Year 


Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ended March 19, indicate a mortality 
lrate of 13.9 as against a rate of 13.5 for 
|the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (24.0) appears for Trenton, 
N. J., and the lowest (8.0) for Flint, Mich. 
The highest infant mortality rate (201) 
appears for New Bedford, Mass., and the 
lowest for Dayton, Ohio, Evansville, Ind., 
Knoxville, Tenn., Long Beach, Calif., New 
Haven, Conn., Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Somerville, Mass., which reported no in- 
fant mortality. e 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 12.5 for 
the 11 weeks of 1932, as against a rate of 
14.1 for, the corresponding period of’ the 
previous year.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


| 





| 


care of that situation.” 

Mr. 
section of the tax bill follows in full text: 

“(c¢) The tax provided for in subsection 
| (a) and/or (b) shall be imposed on all 
sales, agreements to sell, and/or memo- 
randa of sale or delivery consummated en- 
tirely within the United States or between 
citizens or residents of the United States; 
and, in addition, such tax shall be im- 


given by the Red Cross as an initial con- 
tribution for relief work among victims of 
the storm that struck the southeastern 
States last week, according to an an- 
nouncement issued March 26 by the na- 
tional headquarters of the Red Cross at 
Washington. 
in part: 


the national treasury of the American 
Red Cross to the relief fund for the vic-| 


Fieser, vice chairman in charge of domes-| 
tic operations of the Red Cross here. 


























section to his proposal which would “take 


LaGuardia’s proposed additional 


Red Cross Donates Bo 


Storm Relief Fund 


Initial Contribution to Assist 


Southeastern States Relief 
Work Is $25,000 


Twenty-five thousand dollars has been 





The announcement follows 
An initial contribution of $25,000 from 


tims of the southeastern tornado of March | 
22 was announced today by James L.| 


Mr. Feiser stated the Red Cross also 
had _ 50 of its national relief workers either | 
in the three States affected or en route, in| 
order that the rehabilitation work might| 
be speeded up, farmers gotten back into| 
their homes in readiness to carry on their | 
Spring planting operations. 


Canada Encourages 
Use of Own Coal by 
Offering of Subsidy 


Million Tons of Fuel From) 
Nova Scotia May Replace | 
American Product, Says 
Commerce Department 








| 





A million tons of coal from Nova Scotia 


|may replace this amount of American coal 


for use in Canada as a result of a prom-| 
ise made to the Premier of Nova Scotia 
by the Central Government of Canada, 
according to advices made public March 
26 by the Department of Commerce. A 
drive for greater use of domestic coal is | 
in progress in Canada, it was said. The) 
Department’s announcement of the ad- 
vices follows in full text: | 

Owing to the severe depression in the 
coal and steel industries of eastern Nova 
Scotia, a movement has been inaugurated 
by boards of trade, service clubs, labor 
organizations and steel concerns to force 
the central government ‘at Ottawa to 
bring about an increased use of Nova 
Scotia coal, particularly by a subsidy, ac- 
cording to O. Gaylord Marsh, American 
consul at Sydney, Nova Scotia. Mr. Marsh 
Says further: 

“The movement acquired such propor- 
tions that the premier of Nova Scotia 
went to Ottawa, intervened with the cen- 
tral government, and secured a promise 
of some arrangement whereby an extra 
1,000,000 tons of Nova Scotia coal could 
be sold in Quebec and eastern Ontario, 
thus replacing an equal amount of Ameri- 
can coal, 

“The central Dominion government is 
now working on means of complying with 
its promise, it being assumed that the 
arrangement will principally call for a 
greater use of Nova Scotia coal by the two 


ing plants, the difference between the 
cost of the coal being borne by the fed- 
eral treasury.” 





Federal Loan Approved 
For Denver & Rio Grande 


A loan of $250,000 to the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad has been ap- 
proved by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and will be made on or be- 
fore April 1, the Corporation has just an- 
nounced. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
today announced that it had approved a 
loan of $250,000 to be made on or before 
April 1, 1932, to the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company, to be applied 
to interest requirements due April 1, 1932, 
and to payment of tie purchases. 


OAL 


Finding mar 
costs 


our knowledge of the in 


great railway systems and the large cok- | 


arrangement between themselves by which | 


strictions upon the purchase of tabulat-| 


vote the amendment was agreed to by 92) 
jayes and 50 nays, while a teller vote re- 
| sulted in the amendment being adopted by 
a vote of 113 ayes to 67 nays. 

Representative Parsons (Dem.), of, 
Golconda, Ill., then offered an amendment | 
to impose a tax of $3 per ton on imported 
fluorspar, which he said would yield about 
the same as the coal amendment. 


Mr. Crisp Threatens 
|To Vote Against Bill 


| “This is a sad day for me,” said Mr. 
Crisp, taking the floor in opposition to| Subject of conference not announced. 
the proposal. “I love my country and I} 
|have endeavored to serve her. I have 
|®ared my breast to every shaft of criticism, 
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March 26, 1932 


tween Canada and the United States. 


“I also love my party and today I am 


rates than even the minority party put| the Finnish Paper Mills Association. 


lout and criticizing the bill. 
| “Consistency, thou art a jewel. I have ‘ a 
tried to stem the tide. I realize that I am| to discuss 
|the majority of the House back of me. 

| “I have been long suffering and patient | 
}and have not sought to close debate, but 


from the Times 
W.. F. 


|poses and the defendants’ contracts with 
ithe Government contain provisions at- 
|tempting the restraints complained of in|} 
the petition. The Government asks an ad- | 
judication that defendants’ restrictions | 
in leases of tabulating machines upon the 
use of tabulating cards of competitors be 
decreed invalid, and that the ion of the| 


from Bronxville, N. Y. 
2:45 


called to discuss economic conditions. 


partmental matters. 


anti-trust acté in other respects, spondence, 


~~ 


— 


out of the country he has drafted another 








9:30 a. m.—Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, called. 


11:30 a. m—Hanford MacNider, Amer- 
ican Minister to Canada, called to dis- 
cuss matters affecting the relations be- 


12 m.—L. Astrom, the Minister of Fin- 
land, called to present Hjalmar Johan 
Procope, former Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Finland, and now president of 


12:15 p. m.—Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, called 
matters affecting veterans. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of newsboys 
Union of Rochester, 


12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with two troops of Boy Scouts 


. m—Former Representative 
Franklin W. Fort of East Orange, N. J., 


3 p. m.—The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, called to discuss de- 


Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec~ | 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 


x oe ; 


posed upon the seller or transferor or resi- 
dent in or a citizen of the United States 
| when the buyer or transferee is not a citi- 
| zen or resident of the United States. 

| “When the seller or transferor is not a 
citizen or resident of the United States 
and does not pay the tax imposed by s\b- 
{section (a) and/or (b), the buyer, if a 
citizen or resident of the Unitea States, 
| shall be liable for the full amount of such 
tax subject to the proviso and penalties 
set forth in subsections (a) and/or (b). 

“A resident or citizen of the United 
States, acting through a brokertor agent, 
shall be liable for the full amount of the 
|tax provided in subsections (a) and (0) 
(b) as though buying, selling, receiving, or 
transferring without the intervention of 
such broker or agent. 

“A broker or agent resident in or a 
citizen of the United States shall be liable 
for the full amount of the tax provided in 
subsections (a) and (or) (b) notwith- 
standing that his principal is or may be 
@ resident or citizen of a foreign country. 

“In all cases where sales or transfers of 
stock taxable under subsection$ (a) and ‘ 
(or) (b) are consummated through dum- 
mies or by ruse or device to evade the 
| tax provided in subsections (a) and (or) 
(b) the parties shall be liable for the 
tax as though such dummies, ruse or de- 
vice, were not employed, provided that 
nothing in this sentence shall be con- 
strued to relieve the parties from the op- 
eration of the penalties provided in the 
| Subsections (a) and (or) (b).” 





new series on 











Educationa 
Woodworking in Russia 


The United 
The Soviet Union is reported by the official |” 


newspaper, “Izvestia,” as having greater for- ‘ 
est resources than any other country in the 







world. Especial steps are said to be under 
jmay to_ make a leading industry of woodwork- 
Se ae _~ 


ed 
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States Baily 


ard Is Named: 
To Direct Plans 
To Protect Birds 





Members Are Appointed by 


Secretary Hyde to Carry 
Out Program for Cons 
serving Resources 





Selection of members for the reorgan- 


ized advisory board under the migratory, 
bird treaty act, to recommend policies af< 
fecting the interests of sportsmen, con- 
servationists and farmers, was announced 
en 26 by the Department of Agricut- 
ure. 


The statement follows in full text: 

Selections of the 15 members of the 
reorganized Advisory Board, Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, were announced today 
(March 26) by Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde, following the plan given 
out on January 13. 

The 10 members representing 10 regions 
into which the country has been divided 
for this purpose were selected from nom- 
inations made by the State game com- 
missions of these regions. The five méffi- 
bers at large are from widely separated 
parts of the country. The membership 
of the board is as follows: 

District 1 (Maine, New Hampshire, Vere 
mount, Massachusetts, Rhode Iland, Con< 
necticut): George J Stobie, Commissioner 
of Inland Fisheries and Game, Augusta, 
Maine. 

District 2 (New York and New Jersey) $ 
Willis C. Adams, Chief, Division of Fish 
and Game, Conservation Commission of 
the State of New York, Albany, N. Y... 

District 3 (Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and West Virginia): E. Lee Lee 
Compte, State Game Warden, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

District 4 (Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida): 
A. Willis Robertson, Chairman, Commis- 
sion of Game and Fish, Richmond, Va. 

District 5 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan): 
William B. Mershon, sportsman and. nate 
uralist, Saginaw, Mich. 

District 6 (Kentuck, 
bama, Mississippi, a. ‘rkansas): Lee 
Miles, Chairman, Sta. ‘same and Fish 
Commission, Little Rock, Ark. 

District 7 (Illinois and Missouri): Edwin 
H, Steedman, sportsman and manufac- 
turer, St. Louis, Mo. 
| __District 8 (Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
| North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
| Kansas, Wyoming, and Colorado): Haskell 
Noyes, Chairman, State Conservation 
Commission, Madison, Wis. formerly 
member national executive committee of 
| the Izaak Walton League of America. 

District 9 (Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and New Mexico): W. J. Tucker, secre< 
tary, Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, 
| Austin, ‘Tex. 

District 10 (Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Arizona, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia): J. H. Bowles, sportsman and or« 
nithologist, Tacoma, Wash. Members-at- 
large: Seth Gordon, president, American 
Game Association, Washington, D. C.; Dr, 
T. Gilbert Pearson, president, National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, New York; 
H. L. Stoddard, naturalist, Thomasville, 
Ga.; Joseph P. Knapp, New York; Earl.C, 
Smith, representing agricultural interes’ 
| Chicago, Il. : 


Tennessee, Ala- 


| 


| ‘The purpose of the reorganization of this 
advisory board, said Secretary Hyde, is 
“to achieve a broader representation of 
sportsmen, conservationists and agricul- 
tural interests, and to obtain a large 
measure of local cooperation in the con- 
servation of the migratory bird resources 
of the country.” The new board will study 
and recommend definite policies affecting 
the interests of sportsmen, ‘conservation- 
ists and farmers, including such matters 
as length of seasons, bag limits, shoot- 
ing restrictions, zoning, measures for in- 
|creasing the supply of game birds. and 
| waterfowl, measures for conserving the éx- 

isting supply, and other game conserva- 
tion matters that come under the juris- 
diction of the Biological Survey of the 
| Department of Agriculture. 

The board will meet at least twice each 
year and at such other times as the Sece- 
|retary of Agriculture may call meetings, 
The first meeting will be called soon. 











kets . . . compiling 
census 


F ROM the ground up—and 
down—the study of coal engages the interest of 


many men far from pick and shovel but vital to 


dustry. 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts telling 
what is being done in this field, in the 
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In Use of House 
Current in Radio 


Separate Operation of Hum 
Eliminators Does Not Re- 
sult in New Cooperative 
Function, Court Holds 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
v. 

Dusinrer ConDENSER CORPORATION, PERCIVAL 
SD. LOWELL AND FRANCIS W. DUNMORE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4280. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Dela- 

ware. 

CHARLES NEAVE, PAXSON DEETER, MAXWELL 
Barus and Ase. E. BrackMer JR., for 
appellant; Crirron V. Epwarps, FRANK 
A. Bower and Henry T. Kirsurn for 
appellees. 

Before WooL.ey and Davis, Circuit Judges, 
and Jounson, District Judge. 

Opinion -f the Court 
March 18, 1932 


Woo.ter, Circuit Judge—This appeal is 
from a decree of the District Court holding 
claims 3 and 14 of Lowell and Dunmore Pat- 
ent No. 1455141 valid and infringed by the 
defendant’s apparatus of the types known as 
Radiola 17 and Radiola 18. 34 Fed. (2d) 450. 

The patent entitled “Radio Receiving Ap- 
paratus,” discloses and claims means for the | 
use of alternating current from the standard 
residence lighting power in lieu of direct | 
current from batteries in radio receiving sets 
of the three-section type consisting of radio 
frequency amplifiers, a detector and audio) 
frequency amplifiers. The invention is di- 
rected particularly to the elimination of hum 
occurring in the vacuum tubes when they are 
heated by unrectified alternating current. 

In order to view this invention in its 
proper setting it will be necessary briefly to 
advert to the art as\it stood in March, 1922, | 
when the application was filed. 

Wireless transmission of sound through 
ether effected by electrically created waves 
had long been known and practiced. Though 
in itself a great invention, the first real im- 
pulses toward its amazing development and | 

meral public use were given by the Flem- 
fs valve and the DeForest tube, the latter 
patented in 1908. 


le eg 


Even with these capital inventions the de- 
velopment of radio lagged until about 1912 
or 1913, when it became rather actively em- 
ployed sometimes by telegraph and telephone 
com ies but particularly by governments 
im the transaction of their business. It was 
also used by amateurs, chiefly youths, who, 
rigging up receiving sets according to their 
own notions, delighted in reaching through 
the air for distant messages and in delving 
into the mysteries of the young art. 

More important, however, inventors rushed 
into this new field and crowded it with al- 
most innumerable inventions, some of which 
“were and most of which were of no ac- 

unt. Still, radio as a practical instrumen- 
tality was for years restricted to professional 
and amateur uses. 

It was not until Soret, 4, a. ey = 
West: ouse Company roadcas e in- 
canal ceremonies at Washington, that the 
first general broadcast by radio, to be picked 
up by anyone playing with the art, was made, 
and it was not until Fall of the same year 
that the first broadcasting station—KDKA— 
affording entertainment was established by 
the Westinghouse Company at Pittsburgh. 

Other broadcasting stations quickly fol- 
lowed. Immediately there arose a public de- 
mand for receiving sets, and immediately 
commercial sets were placed on the market 
by zealous manufacturers. Of various types 
of sets the one most favorably received, pat- 
terned after sets already in specialized uses, 
was the three-section type consisting of 
vacuum tubes and appropriate electric cir- 
cuits of which we shall presently speak at 
greater length. 

These circuits were supplied with electri- 
-eal energy by direct current from storage 
and dry cell batteries which became known 
according to their uses as “A,” ““B” and ‘“‘C” 
batteries. When in costant home use, they 
soon became exhausted and had to be re- 

z That’ involved expense. 

Lowell and Dunmore thought this expense 
could be reduced substantially by using com- 
mon house-lighting current. It was cheaper 
than current from batteries, but to employ 
it as a source of electrical energy they were 
confronted by two obstinate facts; one, 
house current is alternating current of 
about 110 volts and has a frequency of about 
60 cycles a second; the other, these rapid and 
continued reversals of direction produce in 
@ sound output receiving set a distortion of 
the modulation and a strong hum that make 
the reception unsatisfactory. 


+++ 


Believing they had overcome these difficul- 

» Lowell and Dunmore invented the ap- 

tus of the patent in suit, operated by 

me-alternating current instead of by di- 
Tect battery current, and disclosed its ele- 
ments and their functions by many claims. 
Claim 3 is typical. This claim, with elements 
which we have identified by letters for further 
consideration, reads as follows: 

“In an apparatus for the reception of ra- 
dio signals the combination (a) of a source 
of signal energy, (b) means for amplying 
said signal energy at radio frequencies, (c) 
means for rectifying said energy, (d) means 
for amplifying said energy at audio fre- 
quencies, (e) a source of alternating cur- 
rent for supplying power to said amplify- 
ing means and (f) separate means con- 
nected to each of said amplifying and 
rectifying means for eliminating the hum 
of said alternating current in said apppa- 
Tratus.” 

Though the claim is for a combination, it 

1 be necessary to look at each of the sev- 
eral means or elements of the invention, ref- 
erence being made to the exhaustive opinion 
of the learned trial judge for a better under- 
standing of thelr characteristics. 

(a) “A source of signal energy.” This is 
the electrically created waves sent through 
the ether by appropriate apparatus at a 
broadcasting station. 

(b) ““Means for amplifying said signal 
energy at radio frequencies.” The waves that 
are picked up by the aerial are feeble and 
are of such high frequericies that they are 
Imaudible. Their strength is raised and their 
frequencies lowered as the waves pass through 
& three-section receiver on to the loud 
speaker. 

The first section, being the “means” under 
consideration, contains one or more vacuum 
tubes ordinarily of the three electrode type. 
The tubes in this section amplify or raise 
the strength of the waves. That being their 
function, they became known as radio fre- 
quency amplifiers. 

Still the waves, though stronger, are of such 
high frequencies—radio frequencies—that they 
are incapable of producing sound audible to 
the human ear. To make the waves with 
their hidden message audible and therefore 
useful, the second section comes into play. 
This is: : 

(c) “Means for rectifying said energy,” and 
fs a device, either a crystal or a tube. known 
as a “detector,” which rectifies inaudible 
Waves of radio frequencies and converts them 
into waves of such low frequencies that they 
come within the range of frequencies which 
are audible to the ear. They are then known 
as waves of audio frequencies. Though now 
@udible, they are still rather feeble or not 
@s pronounced as desired in a head telephone 
rag speaker. Therefore the inventors pro- 


(d)- “means for amplifying said energy at/ 


@udio frequencies.” Here the third section 
of the receiving set, consisting of one or 
more vacuum tubes, performs the final func- 
tion, which is to amplify the waves, now of 
@udio frequencies, to the desired volume, 
whence they pass to the loud speaker. These 
are called audio frequency amplifiers. . 

All this requires electricity which the in- 
ventors term (e) ‘a source of alternating cur- 
rent for supplying power to said amplifying 
means.” This is the house-lighting current. 

-~ + + 

And, finally, the inventors provided: 

(f) “Separate ’means connected to each of 
said amplifying and rectifying means for 
eliminating the hum of said alternating cur- 
Tent in said apparatus.” 

These means separately connected.with each 
of the three sections of the receiving set— 
the radio frequency amplifiers, the detector, 
and the audio frequency amplifiers—consti- 
tute what we shall hereafter call the hum 
eliminating means or hum eliminators. They 
require an explanation, avoiding the tech- 
eeeitics of the specification as far as pos- 


ie. 

The three electrodes of a vacuum tube are 
the filament, grid and plate. Each has its 
Own circuit. All are energized in one way or 
another by electric current. When direct cur- 
rent from batteries is used, there is, of course, 
mo reversa)] of current and in consequence no 
hum created in the tube. 

Naturally, therefore, Lowell and Dunmore 


Wanted direct current or its equivalent, par- | 


ticularly in the plate circuits, and yet get it 
from alternating current. Obviously, alternat- 
ing current had to be rectified, filtered or 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 
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Invention Lacking Summary of New Cases Filed [Recovery Denied 





On Docket of Supreme Court For Benefits of 





Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 
Statements Have Been Placed on Record ' 





SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 

the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 
filed. 

Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 
the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Appeal—Supersedeas bond—Construction of | 


thereto, that there was but one bidder, that 
bond—Entry of judgment against surety 


| the bid of $6,000 was grossly inadequate, the 


~ 








without notice or opportunity to present 

defense—Federal court’s injunction  re- 

straining enforcement of judgment— 

Whether supersedeas bond, filed in Idaho 
Supreme Court on joint appeal from joint 
judgment against two defendants, which re- 
cited that one of defendants, naming it, 
had aepecies and was desirous of staying 
execut 


judgment against the surety if judgment 
be affirmed and not paid, was applicable 
only to such judgment as might be affirmed 
against the defendant named therein or 
applied to the entire judgment on reversal 
as to the named defendant and affirmance 
as to its codefendant; whether entry of 
judgment against surety, following reversal 
as to named defendant and affirmance as to 
codefendant, without notice to surety and 
without according surety opportunity to pre- 
sent defense that bond was applicable 
merely to such judgment as might be af- 
firmed against named defendant, denied 
surety due process of law in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment; whether circuit 
court of appeals, in directing issuance of 
injunction restraining enforcement of 
judgment against surety, erred in not con- 
struing bond in acordance with decisions 
of State court, in failing to accord full 
faith and credit to the State court deci- 
sion sustaining judgment against surety, 
and in not holding that it was bound by 
such decision under the doctrine of res ad- 
judicata.—Baldwin et al. v. American Surety 
Co. of New York, No. 814; C. C. A. 9, cert. 
(Jan. 18, 1932). 

Constitutional law (see Appeal; Motor car- 


riers)? 
oA 


Contractors’ bonds—Liability of surety—Dis- 
charge—Failure of principal contractor to 
retain percentage of amounts due sub- 
= in accordance with subcon- 
ract— 

Whether principal contractor's failure to 
retain 10 per cent of monthly estimates of 
amounts due subcontractor until comple- 
tion of work, in accordance with provisions 
of subcontract, discharged the surety on 
the subcontractor’s bond from liability 
thereon to unpaid materialmen.—Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Co. v. Independent Bridge 


Co., etc., No. 815; C. C. A. 3, cert. (Dec. 
31, 1931). 
Contractors’ bonds—Liability of surety— 


Interest on amount due materialmen— 

Whether materialmen su@mg on subcon- 
tractor’s bond was entitled to interest on 
amount due from the date of delivery of 
the material or from the date when demand 
therefor was made on the surety.—Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. v. Independent Bridge 


Co., etc., No. 815; C. C. A. 3, cert. (Dec. 
31, 1931). 
Contractors’ bonds—Right of materialman 


not party to bond to sue thereon— 

Whether materialman who furnished a 
subcontractor material for construction of 
substructure and approaches of a _ bridge 
could sue on the subcontractor’s bond, which 
was condition on the subontractor’s per- 
formance of his contract and payment of 
materialmen and laborers, and which pro- 
vided that claimants for labor or mate- 
rials should have the right to sue upon the 
bond, or was precluded from so doing be- 
cause not a party to the bond.—Aetna. 
Casualty & Surety Co. v. Independent Bridge 
Co., etc., No. 815; C. C. A. 3, cert. (Dec. 
31, 1931). 
Courts (see State Taxation: Kentucky). 
Criminal law — Evidence — Admissibility of 

evidence as to other offenses than that 

charged— 

Whether, in a capital case, evidence of 
crimes separate from crime of murder 
charged, is admissible against defendant 
either because separate offenses are nar- 
rated in confession of defendants, or be- 
cause facts constituting alleged separate 
offenses are part of scheme or plan to mur- 


der, thus disclosing motive to commit mur- * 


der charged, or because separate offenses 
are proved and ere by cross-examina- 
tion of petitioner and his codefendants by 
district attorney and counsel for codefend- 
ants.—Logan v. United States, No. 827; D. 
C. Ct. Appls., cert. (Feb. 1, 1932). 
Criminal law (see also Homicide). 
++ + 


Customs duties—Forfeiture of vessel—En- 
forcement of lien for penalties—Propriety 
of proceedings under customs laws in- 
stead of National Prohibition Act— 
Whether the Federal Government was en- 

titled to the forfeiture of a vessel which 

had been seized by customs officers while 
illegally transporting a cargo of intoxicating 
liquors within the territorial waters of the 

United States in proceedings to enforce a 

lien for penalties for the failure of the 

master to produce a manifest and for the 
transportation of merhandise not included 
nor described in any proper manifest, under 
sections 431, 581, 583, 584 and 594 of the 

Tariff At of 1922, or was required to pro- 

ceed under the forfeiture provisions of sec- 

tion 26 of the National Prohibition Act.— 

General Import & Export Co., Inc., v. United 

States. No. 811; C. C. A. 2, cert. (Mar. 

9, 1932). 

Customs duties—Forfeiture of vessel—Trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquor—Exclu- 
siveness of forfeiture provisions of Prohi- 
hibition Act— 

Whether the Federal Government, on the 
Coast Guard’s seizure of a vessel on dis- 
covery that liquor was being unladen onto 
a wharf, could invoke the forfeiture pro- 
visions of the shipping laws (46 U. S. C. 
325) and the customs laws (Tariff Act, 1930. 
section 453), or was required to proceed 
under the forfeiture provisions of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act; whether unlading 
without a permit in violation of such sec- 
tion 453 of the Tariff Act of 1930 is ground 
for forfeiture.—United States v. Corriveau, 
No. 825; C. C. A. 1, cert. (Feb. 25, 1932). 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act (see Work- 

men’s compensation). 

Highways (see Motor carriers). 

Homicide — Trial — Verdict — Principals and 
accessories—Variance between indictment 
and evidence as to one of three defend- 
a 

n view of section 5, Tit. 6, D. C. Co 
providing that persons aiding, advising, — 
a felony shall be indicted as principals, and 
where indictment for murder charged in the 
first three counts each of three defendants 
Separately as a principal and the other two 
as alders and in fourth count charged all 
as principals but the particular principal 
being unknown, the jury acquitted all of 
defendants on first three counts and con- 
victed all on fourth count, and evidence 
allegedly affirmatively shows petitioner did 
not fire fatal shot, was petitioner entitled 
to directed verdict of not guilty on fourth 
count of fatal variance between indictment 
and evidence, and did trial court err in re- 
fusing to require Government to elect on 
eins eee oe wouls go to jury.—Logan v 

nite ates, No. 827; D. C. : 5 
(Feb. 1, lossy C. Ct. Appls., cert. 
Homicide (see also Criminal law). 
Injunction (see eee Tenetion: Kentucky). 

a 


Insurance—Life insurance—Avoida: 
policy—Issuance of policy when 2 
bh al] sound health—Efect of failure 

surer to deliver co 
with’ policy = Py of application 
ether e insurance company’s fai 

to deliver a copy of the application with tee 

policy as required by provision of District 

of Columbia Code which provides that in 

default of delivery with each policy of a 

copy of application “no defense shall be 

allowed to such policy on account of any- 
hing contained in, or omitted from. such 
application,” deprived company of defense 
that insured was not in sound health at 
time of issuance of policy under a provi- 
sion of the policy not included in the ap- 
plication entitling company to declare pol- 
cy void if issued at a time when insured 
was not in sound health, where policy pro- 
vided that it constituted “the entire agrge- 
ment” between the parties and contained 
no reference to the application.—Washing- 
ton Fidelity National Insurance Co. v. Bur- 

°. No. 819; D. C. Appls., cert. (60 
ash. Law Rep. 149). 

Insurance (see also Federal Taxation: Con- 
solidated returns). 

Interstate commerce (see Workmen's com- 
pensation). 

Intoxicating liquor (see Customs duties), 

Judgment (see Appeal). 

Master and servant (see Workmen's com- 
pensation). 

Mortgages — Foreclosure — Confirmation of 
sale—Insufficient time for preparation of 
objections — One bidder — oieeusee of 
price—Fraud of trustee in commencing 
proceeding— 
Whether a Federal court erred in confirm- 

ing a mortgage foreclosure sale of the prop- 

erty of a corporation, over the objections of 
the corporation that it was not given suffi- 
cient time for the preparation of objections 


on of judgment, without reference to | 
its. codefendant, and provided for entry of | 











corporation claiming that the property could 
be sold for $100,000, and that the trustee, in 
commencing the foreclosure proceeding, was 
guilty of fraud.—Speers Sand and Clay 
Works, Inc., v. American Trust Company of 
New York, Trustee, No. 816; C. C. A. 4, cert. 
(52 F, (2d) 831). 


Mortgages (see also Shipping): 

Motor carriers—-Regulation and _ control— 
Statute fixing maximum width, length 
and height of vehicles and limit of load— 
Validity as to common, contract and pri- 
vate carriers— 


Whether provisions of Texas statute 
(Chap. 282, Gen. L. 1931; Vernon's Ann. 
P. C. Tex. art. 827a) prohibiting the move- 
ment on public highways of vehicles in ex- 
cess of specified width, length and height, 
or which carry loads exceeding 7,000 pounds, 
is violative of the Fourteenth Amendment 
as to common, contract and private car- 
-iers, on the grounds that it contains provi- 


4;sion authorizing suspension of criminal 


laws, that exemptions from requirement as 
to width of farm, well drilling and high- 
way building and maintenance machinery 
temporarily propelled on the highways, ex- 
emptions from the requirement as to length 
of vehicles operated exclusively within lim- 
its of city, and exemptions from require- 
ments as to width, length, height, and 
weight of load of vehicles when used to 
transport goods from point of origin to 
nearest loading point of a common carrier 
or from loading point to nearest destina- 
tion .a maximum weight of load of 14,000 
pounds for vehicles so used being pre- 


| scribed, make an attempted unreasonable 


classification, that Highway Commission is 
empowered to grant temporary permits for 
transportation of overweight or oversize 
commodities as cannot reasonably be dis- 
mantled and for operation of superheavy 
and oversize equipment for such purpose 
without any standard in statute for exer- 
cise of this power, that load limit is dis- 
criminatory because motor buses may oper- 
ate within limitation as to load, and that 
load limit bears no reasonable relation to 
highway protection and does not permit 
operation at a profit—Sproles et al. v. Bin- 
ford et al., No. 826; D. C., W. D. Tex., appl. 
(Jan. 27, 1932). 

Oil and gas (see Federal Taxation: Rate of 


tax). 

Principal and surety (see Contractors’ 
bonds). 

Railroads (see Federal Taxation: 
ing; Workmen’s compensation). 

Receivers (see Shipping). 


++ + 


Shipping—Loss of cargo—Destruction by fire 
—Liability of shipowner—Effect of un- 
seaworthy condition of vessel—Construc- 
tion of Federal Fire Statute— 

Whether a shipowner was liable for loss 
of cargo destroyed by fire at sea, caused, as 
claimed by shipper, by an unseaworthy con- 
dition which existed before ship left port 
and which could have been discovered in 
exercise of due diligence, under provision of 
the bill of lading warranting that the ship 
was “good” and that the owner would exer- 
cise due diligence at loading port to make 
vessel’ seaworthy and under the implied 
warranty of seaworthiness, or was exoner- 
ated from liability by Federal Fire Statute 
(46 U. S. C. 182) which provides that no 
owner of any vessel shall be liable for dam- 
age to cargo caused by fire ‘unless such 
fire is caused by the design or neglect of 
such owner.”—Earle & Stoddart, Inc. et al., 
etc., v. Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Ltd., etc., 
No. 809; C. C. A. 2, cert. (54 F. (2d) 913). 
Shipping—Title—Preferred mortgage on ves- 

sel—Foreclosure—Effect of receivership— 

Operation of mortgaged vessel after de- 

fault for benefit of junior creditors—Ef- 

fect of Ship Mortgage Act— 

Whether a Federal court in equity, having 
acquired jurisdiction over a vessel subject 
to a preferred mortgage through appoint- 
mert of receivers for the property of the 
steamship company with company’s consent 
in proceedings to which trustee under the 
mortgage was not a party and of which 
trustee was given no notice, had power to 
refuse to permit the trustee to foreclose 
the mortgage in accordance with its terms 
and with the Ship Mortgage Act (46 U. S. 
C. A. 921-984), and whether court through 
the receivers had power, notwithstanding 
default in mortgage, to operate the vessel 
for the benefit of junior creditors.—First 
Union Trust end Savings Bank v, Consum- 
ers Company et al., No. 812; C. C. A. 7, cert. 
(53 F. (2d) 972). 

Shipping (see also Customs duties). 

Workmen’s Compensation — Employments 
within statute—Car inspector and repairer 
of interstate railroad company—Applica- 
tion of Federal Employers’ Liability Act— 
Whether a Tennessee State court had 

jurisdiction of an action under Workmen's 

Compensation Act for compensation for the 

death of an interstate railroad company’s 

car repairer and inspector, whose duties re- 
quired him to inspect and repair both 
loaded and empty cars in and about a sta- 
tion of the company on its main line ex- 
‘tending from a point in one State to a 
point in another, in absence of a showing 
that the string of cars on which he was 
working at time of death was moving in 
intrastate commerce, and whether absence 
of such evidence created a presumption that 
he was engaged, at time of accident, in 
interstate commerce and that the Federal 

Employers’ Liability Act was therefore ap- 

plicable.—Louisville & Nashville Railroad 

Co. v. Long, No. 810; Tenn. Sup. Ct., cert. 

(Feb. 1, 1932). 

++ + 


FED®RAL TAXATION 

Accounting — Tax period—Railroads—Bridge 
tolls earned during period of Federal con- 
trol—Settlement in 1923— 

In 1923, a railroad made a settlement with 
the Director General, under which its claim 
for bridge tolls collected during period of 
Federal control was allowed, together with 
interest; was this sum income for 1923 or 
for the years in which tolls were collected. 
—Kentucky and Indiana Terminal Railroad 
Co. v. Sunes. No, 817; C. C, A. 6, cert, (54 
F. (2d) 738). 

Assessment and collection—Statute of limi- 
tations—Suit on bond— 

Where bond was given to pay such part 
of tax as was not abated, and Board of Tax 
Appeals held later that there was no defi- 
ciency for reason that statute of limitations 
had run (prior to date bond was given) did 
decision of Board abate tax so as to pre- 
clude recovery by Government on bond.— 
Gulf States Steel Co. v. United States, No. 
821; C. C. A. 5, cert. (Feb. 19, 1932). 
Consolidated returns—Affiliated companies— 

Insurance companies—1926 Act— 

Whether fire insurance company and ordi- 
nary business corporation were entitled to 
file consolidated return under 1926 Act.— 
Fire Companies Building Corporation v. 
Commissioner, No, 808; C. C, A. 2, cert. (54 
F. (2d) 488). 

Obsoleseence—Breweries—Good will— 
Where taxpayer acquired good will of 

another corporation engaged in manufacture 

and sale of beer, and such good will be- 
came worthless due to prohibition legisla- 
tion, was taxpayer entitled to deduction 
for obsolescence or less on ground that 
good will; had been purchased rather than 

“built up.”—J. Chr. G. Hupfel Co., Inc., 

v. Anderson, No. 813; C. C. A. 2, cert. (Feb. 

23, 1932, see 51 F. (2d) 115). 

Rate of Tax—Capital net gains and losses— 
Texas oil and gas lease— 

Whether cash bonuses paid as advance 
royalties under oil and gas leases on lands 
in the State of Texas constitute income 
from the sale of capital assets within the 
meaning of section 208 of the Revenue Act 
of 1924.—Burnet v. Harmel, No. 824; C. C. A. 
5, cert. (Feb. 23, 1932), 

Refunds and credits—Suit for recovery—Cor- 
poration taxes paid by former president— 
Voluntary payment— 

Where former president of corpora.tion 
paid its tax with his personal check across 
which he wrote “paid under duress and pro- 
test,” could suit for recovery be maintained, 
or is trial court’s finding that payment, in 

oint of law, was a voluntary one supported 

y the record.—Wourdack v. Becker, No, 823; 
Cc. C. A. 8, cert. (Feb. 2, 1932). 

STATE TAXATION 

Kentucky—Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdic- 
tion of injunction suit—Adequate remedy 
at law—Sales tax on retailers— 

Whether Federal District Court properly 
denied to take jurisdiction in case involv- 
ing validity of Kentucky sales tax on re- 
tailers, on ground that taxpayer had ade- 
quate remedy at law; whether Kentucky 
sales tax on retailers is constitutional.— 
Stewart Dry Goods Co. v. Lewis, No. 828; 
Levy v. Lewis, No. 829; J. C. Penney Co. v. 
Lewis, No. 830; D. C., W. D. Ky., appl. (Dec. 
9, 1931); Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. v. 
ol ~ 831; D. C., E. D. Ky., appl. (Nov. 
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CrncinnatI, OHIO. 
McCune, ADMINISTRATRIX, 
ETC., 
v. 
UNITED STATEs. 


AMERICA JANE 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. | 


No. 6027. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District 
of Kentucky. 

Before Hicks and HIcKen.ooper, Circuit 
Judges, and TurTt.z, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 


March 11, 1932 
HICKENLOOPER, Circuit uvudge.—Appellant’s 
intestate enlisted in the United States Navy 


on May 7, 1919, and a policy of war risk in- | 


surance was then issued to him. On July 21, 
1921, while the insured was still in the serv- 
ice and the policy of insurance in force, and 
apparently while the ship, the “Rochester,” 
was in port at Newport, R. 
appeared and has not since been heard from. 
The case differs from that of Equitable Life 
Assur. Soc. v. Sieg. 53 F. (2d) 318 (C. C. A. 6), 
in that here the policy was permitted to 
lapse for nonpayment of premium. 


Seven 
years of unexplained absence, 


without tid- 


ings, having expired, this action is brought | 
to. recover the face of the policy upon the) 
assumption that death had occurred while it 


was still in force. 


Under the terms of the policy it was neces- | 
in order to recover, | 
establish the fact of death of the insured be-| 


sary that the plaintiff, 


fore lapse of the policy, that is, prior to Aug. 
20, 1921. 


that such death should be presumed to have 
occurred during the first month of the ab- 


sence, she must, under the doctrine of Davie | 


v. Briggs, 97 U. S. 628, offer evidence that the 
insured “encountered some specific peril, or 
came within the range of some impending 


or imminent danger which might\reasonably | 


be expected to destroy life,”” or other evi- 
dence from which the fact of death during 
the life of the policy might reasonably be 
inferred. 

+ + 


The plaintiff below has offered no such evi- 
dence, but contents herself with reliance 
upon the presumption of innocence of the 
crime of desertion. In so doing we think, 
as did the court bewmw, that the plaintiff 
has failed to offer substantial evidence to 
a the burden of proof resting upon 
er. ‘ 


A. 9). Her case is much weaker than that 


of the plaintiff in English v. U. S. 25 F. (2d) | 


335 (D. C., Md.), and yet even there the evi- 
dence was held insufficient. In U. 8S. v. 
O'Brien, 51 F. (2d) 37 (C. C. A. 4), there was 
proof of suicide notes, of mental depression 


and financial embarrassment, and this proof) 


was held sufficient to take the case to the 
jury. Im the present case there is no such 
proof. 

Under the doctrine of Davie v. Briggs no 
presumption of death at any specified time 
prior to the expiration of the seven years 
arises without some proof of the character 
above referred to. The question is not 
whether the insured is now to be presumed 
to be dead, but whether there is any sub- 
stantial evidence tending to establish his 
death a to Aug. 20, 1921. Unless the cause 
of action accrued prior to that date, the 
plaintiff cannot now recover, and the court 
must search the record for some substantial 
evidence tending to establish death before 
that time. Lacking such evidence, the pre- 
sumption of death is ineffective or nonex- 
istent. 

Nor do we regard the prememntien of in- 
nocence of the crime of desertion as the 
equivalent of substantial evidence of death, 
or of facts from which death may be in- 
ferred, in a case in which the issue of de- 
sertion, or of innocence of that crime, is but 
collaterally involved. Many situations con- 
sistent with innocence and with continued 
life of the insured beyond the critical date 
may reasonably be imagined. But even if 
given some evidential force, the presumption 
of innocence would, in our opinion, consti- 
tute but a scintilla of evidence of death, 
and this is not enough. Nor can there be 
a@ question of conflicting presumptions where 
the defendant places no reliance upon the 
presumption of continuing life, but rests its 
case upon the claim of complete failure of 
proof of death a = of the policy. 


Plaintiff also urges that inasmuch as evi- 
dence of the existence or nonexistence of 
specific peril or impending, imminent dan- 
ger was within the knowledge and control 
of the defendant, and was not offered, if will 
be presumed that such evidence, had it been 
offered, would have been unfavorable to the 
defendant. Plaintiff thus concludes that the 
withholding of evidence upon this point is 
to be accepted as the equivalent of affirma- 
tive evidence of the existence of such dan- 
gers and perils. This is obviously a non 
sequitur. The initial burden of proof was 
upon the plaintiff, and the evidence was 
equally available to her through interroga- 
tories or depositions. From the proofs of- 
fered the inference is simply that the in- 
sured went ashore and did not return. This, 
as we have said, does not constitute sub- 
stantial evidence of death during the life 
of the policy, certainly not such conclusive 
evidence as would preclude the trier of the 
facts, whether jury or the court, from find- 
ing a failure of proof, as was done in the 
present case. 

Affirmed. 


New Office Established 
For Juvenile Offenders 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
for example, the taking of a stolen car 
across the State line or breaking into a 
building in which a post office is housed. 
Without special legal provision the prac- 





tice of referring children who have vio- | 


lated Federal laws to State juvenile courts 
has been on the increase. Judge Hyatt 
will spend the greater part of his time in 
travel finding out whether local com- 
munities are able to assume full responsi- 
bility for such delinquency cases as can 
be turned over by the Federal authorities 
and conferring with Federal officials and 
local persons dealing with juvenile delin- 
quents with a view to developing mutual 
understanding and cooperation. He will 
also visit State institutions in which juve- 


nile offenders are cared for under Federal 
contracts. 


Judge Hyatt’s interest in children and | 


young people who lack normal opportu- 
nities or come into conflict with authority 
is of long standing. As a juvenile-court 


judge, he was particularly interested in | 


the development of high standards of pro- 
bation work and of clinical facilities for 
the study and treatment of child prob- 
lems. He has been active in social work 


in his native State of North Carolina, | 
having served as President of the North | 
Carolina Conference of Social Work. He | 


was chosen recently by the Blue Ridge 
Conference to organize a Conference of the 
Juvenile Court Judges of the South to 
meet next July. 

A circular issued by the Attorney Gen- 
eral Aug. 14, 1931, to agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice stated, that the policy 
“is established that wherever practicable 
and consistent with the due enforcement 


of Federal statutes, juvenile delinquents | 
will | 
promptly rt? returned to the cozemventiian | 
from which they come, for care and| 
supervision or punishment by State au-| 

The object of the Department | 


who come into Federal custody 


thorities.” 
of Justice and Bureau is ultimately to 
have each State assume responsibility for 
dealing with its own juvenile offenders 
against Federal laws. 

This complete acceptance of the re- 


sponsibility by State is not possible at} 
present, according to Miss Katharine F-. | 
Lenroot, assistant chief of the Children’s | 


Bureau. Misss Lenroot says: “The Gov- 


}ernment can not now relinquish all juris- 


diction of children under 18 years or age 





because of State differences in the age of 


juvenile-court jurisdiction, limitations as | 


to certain types of offenses, and the lack 
of adequate juvenile-court organization 
in some communities.” 


I., he simply dis-| 





If, to prove this fact, the plaintiff | 
relies upon the presumption of death aris- | 
ing from seven years unexplained absence, | 
without tidings, and seeks further to show) 


S. v. Robertson, 44 F. (2) 317 (C. C.| 








« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


AERONAUTICS—Airports—Municipal airports—Liability of city for injuries sus- 
tained by airplane passenger in stepping over sagging wire—Operation of airport 
in proprietary as distinguished from governmental capacity— 

A city which had employed a man to superintend the operation of its airport 
by a contract requiring the superintendent to collect all fees and rentals for the 
city, providing that in the event the superintendent “shall engage in any regular 
transport service to or from the field he shall pay and account for the regular fees 
as are exacted from others engaged in similar operations,” and reserving to the 
city the right to “lease, sell or operate any and all concessions or things appurtenant 
or connected with the operation of the said municipal airport which might be of 
profit and produce revenue for the city,” could not avoid liability for injuries sus- 
tained by a prospective airplane passenger while attempting to step over a sagging 
wire when someone flipped the wire as she was in the act of stepping across it and 
thereby caused her to fall, on the ground that, as a matter of law, it was operating 
the airport in a governmental capacity and not in a proprietary capacity, or on the 
ground that, as a matter of law, the maintenance of the sagging wire at the airport 
was not negligence. 


Mollencop v. City of Salem; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1914, March 8, 1932. 





BANKRUPTCY—Voidable preferences—Bank’s application of amount of checks re- 
ceived for collection to depositor’s debt to bank—Banker’s lien—Deposit of checks 
for collection—Check for payment on building contract—Trust in favor of contrac- 
tor’s surety— 

Where a bank, without knowledge of depositor’s insolvency, received the de- 
positor’s checks on out of town banks for collection, credited the amounts to the 
depositor’s account, and endorsed and sent the checks to a correspondent for col- 
iection, but on the day preceding actual collection, on notice from the depositor of 
its inability to continue in business, credited the baiance of the depositor’s account, 
including the amounts of such checks, upon the depositor’s notes held by the bank, 
the depositor’s trustee in bankruptcy, on the bankruptcy of the depositor within 
four months thereafter, was not entitled to recover from the bank the amounts 
of the checks set off against depositor’s debt to the bank as a voidable preference; 
a deposit was not effected at the time of the bank’s acceptance of the checks within 
the rule that if a bank in accepting a deposit does not intend to become liable to 
the depositor but intends to get payment by set-off the advantage obtained is 
rendered voidable by the depositor’s insolvency within four months, since the bank, 
prior to actual collection, was merely an agent for, and not a debtor of, the de- 
positor, notwithstanding the fact that the bank credited the depositor with the 
amounts of the checks and endorsed the checks prior to collection; the bank had 
a right to apply the amount to the defositor’s debt by. reason of its banker’s lien; 
the lien survived the depositor’s insolvency; the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act, 
reserving liens given or accepted in good faith to the extent of the present con- 
sideration only, could not be invoked by the trustee, since such provisions relate 
only to liens asserted in bankruptcy proceedings and not to a banker’s lien which 
has ripened into a set-off prior to the commencement of the bankruptcy proceed- 
ing; the fact that the notes did not mature until after the set-off was immaterial 
where they became due prior to the commencement of the bankruptcy proceeding; 
the amount of one of the checks which had been received by the depositor in part 
payment for the construction of a school building was not impressed with a trust 
in favor of the surety on the depositor’s contractor’s bond. 

Kane, Trustee, etc., et al. v. First National Bank of El Paso, Tez., et al.; C. C. A. 
5, No. 6258, March 3, 1932. 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS—Transfer of stock to other association— 
Rights of dissenting stockholder—Valuation of stock— 

Where a building and loan association transferred, over the protest of one of its 
stockholders, all of its assets to a new corporation for preferred stock of the new 
company, the dissenting stockholder was entitled to receive in cash the value of 
his stock at the time of the transfer; the stockholder had the burden of proving 
the value of his stock; the value of the stock as of Dec. 4, 1930, was proved by a 
report of certified: accountants for the period commencing March 11, 1930, and 
extending to May 19, 1930, sent on the latter date by the association to its share- 
holders to show the value of the association’s assets for the purpose of the merger; 
by a resolution of the directors fixing the same value for the purpose of the transfer, 
passed Dec. 4, 1930, and by a letter of Jan. 5, 1931, from an officer of the association 
showing that the then value was the same as that of March 11, 1930; a certified 
report of accountants as of Dec. 4 was not necessary as claimed by the association; 
the stockholder was entitled to the actual value as shown by such report and was 
not limited to the value to be determined by evidence as to what the assets of the 
corporation would have been at a forced sale had the company been liquidated. 

Ferrando v. U. S. National Building and Loan Association; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 113, 
March 14, 1932. 





COSTS—Parties liable for—Federal Government—Proceeding by Director of Vet- 
erans’ Bureau— 

The guardian of an incompetent veteran was not entitled to costs and disburse- 
ments in a proceeding by the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau in his 
official capacity under section 450 of title 38 of the United States Code, as amended 
July 2, 1926, authorizing the Director to appear in the court which has appointed a 
guardian for an incompetent veteran and present any claim that the guardian is 
not properly executing the duties of his trust, since the proceeding, although not 
brought in the name of the United States, is a proceeding by the Federal Govern- 
ment in its governmental capacity to carry out and enforce its laws granting com- 
pensation to disabled veterans, and the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, although 
the nominal party to the proceeding, was merely the agency appointed by the 
Government for such purpose. 

Hines, Director, etc., v. Taft, Guardian, etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28739, March 
18, 1932. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Husband’s liability for wife’s negligence in driving husband’s 
car—Family purpose doctrine—What law governs— 

The relationship of husband and wife did not make the husband, as the owner 
of an automobile, liable for its negligent operation by the wife in the State of 
Virginia, although the wife was driving the automobile at the time of the accident 
with the husband’s consent, in the absence of a showing that the husband had 
acquired the automobile for general family use and that it was indiscriminately 
so used, since in such case the family purpose doctrine was not applicable in Vir- 
ginia; the Virginia law and not that of the District of Columbia was applicable 
where the accident occurred in Virginia although the action was brought in a 
District court. ; 

Rubenstein v. Williams et al.; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5330, March 21, 1932. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Crossing railroad tracks—Reliance on fact that 
gates had not been lowered—Effect of negligence of gate tender regularly stationed 
at crossing— 

An automobile driver approaching a railroad crossing could not, as a matter of 
law, rely on the fact that the gates had not been lowered by a gate tender regularly 
stationed at the crossing, where, had he looked for an approaching train before 
proceeding across the tracks, he would have seen the train in time to have avoided 
the collision; his negligence in attempting to cross the tracks precluded recovery 
from the railroad company for his death, although the gate tender failed to observe 
the approach of the train and to lower the gates in sufficient time to prevent the 
automobile driver from proceeding across the tracks. 

Carcione, Admin., v. Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn Railroad Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. 
Ct., March 7, 1932. 





TRUSTS—Distribution of principal—Conversion_of estate into cash—Court’s abuse 
of discretion in ordering conversion over objectidh of beneficiary—Effect of business 
depression— 

Where three of the four beneficiaries entitled to share in the ‘principal of a trust 
estate on the termination of the trust in 1931 wished to have the estate, consisting 
of bank accounts, stocks, bonds, mortgages, and other securities, converted into 
cash for distribution, a probate court of Massachusetts, in ordering the trustee to 
convert the estate into cash on a beneficiary’s petition therefor, under a statute 
authorizing him to so do, did not abuse its discretion, although the fourth bene- 
ficiary objected thereto, was willing to accept his share of the estate in kind, and 
urged the court to take judicial notice of existing business conditions and of the 
fact that a conversion of the securities into cash would entail a great shrinkage in 
the value of the estate. 

Gleason, Trustee, v. Hastings et al.; Pond et al. v. Gleason, Trustee, et al.; Mass. 
Sup. Jud. Ct., March 7, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Action on policy—Presumption of death from seven 
years’ unexplained abserc>—Necessity of proving death prior to I:ps: of policy 
during seven-year period— 

In an action on a war risk insurance policy, evidence that the insured, while 
serving in the Navy, disappeared July 21, 1921, and had not becn heard from at the 
time of the trial more than seven years thereafter, was not sufficient for recovery 
on the presumption of death from seven years unexplained absence in the absence 
of substantial evidence tending to show that the insured died prior to Aug. 20, 
1921, when the policy lapsed; the presumptien of innocence of the crime of desertion 
was not sufficient to show that he died at the time of his disappearance prior to 
the lapse of the policy—McCune, Admx., v. United States. (C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. 
Daily, 168, March 28, 1932. 





Patents 


PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—By state of art—Combina- 
tions— 

Claim is for a combination, and court held it necessary to dissect it and pick out 
and set aside all that is old in order to see what is left and discover what is new 
and accordingly determine whether the new with the old constitutes invention.— 
Radio Corp. of America v. Dubilier Condenser Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 3.).—7 U. S. 
Daily, 168, March 28, 1932. 





PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—By specification— 

Claim held to include tubes as well as the crystal shown where specification states 
“although other forms of rectifier may be readily employed.”—Radio Corp. of 
America v. Dubilier Condenser Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 3.)—7 U. S. Daily, 168, March 
28, 1932. 





PATENTS—Patentability—Combinations— 

Each eliminator performs in the apparatus of the combination claim the same 
function it performed in the device from which it*is taken; the effect of the opera- 
tion of all of the eliminators is an aggregation of separate results all alike and all 
admittedly obtained by prior art means; the three eliminators act independently of 
one another; operating separately yet in conjunction with other elements, they 
evolve no new cooperative function, and it is not invention.—Radio Corp. of 
America v. Dubilier Condenser Corp. et al. (C. C, A. 3.)—7 U. S. Daily, 168, March 
28, 1932. 





PATENTS—Radio receiving apparatus invalid— J 

Patent 1455141, Lowell and Dunmore, Radio Receiving Apparatus, claims 3 and 
14 held invalid.—Radio Corp. of America v. Dubilier Condenser Corp. et al. (C, C. 
A, 3.).—7,U. S. Daily, 168, March 28, 1932. . 


|cards of 23,000 persons. 


| rested for this type of crime. 
|for robbery, however, it was found that 





AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isHey WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTED States DAILY 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 

ages, sex, race, and previous criminal his- 
tory, which constitute this vast army of 
criminals, and it is the Bureau’s intention 
to record such information in the future. 

This project should not be confused 
with the collection of uniform crime rec- 
ords from the police. That project deals 
with the extent and character of ‘crime. 
The instant project deals with the of- 
fenders, and furnishes information con- 
cerning the persons who commit crimes. 
In other words, the collection of uniform 
crime reports has for its purpose the ulti- 
mate objective of providing an index to 
the extent and incidence of particular 


| Species of crime, whereas the object of 


the newly adopted project is to show, in 
so far as possible, the types of persons 
who are committing crime. 

_During the first month of the tabula- 
tion, that is, February, 1932. the informa- 
tion was abstracted from the fingerprint 
Undoubtedly this 
number will be considerably augmented 
each month, so that in a space of a year 
or more comprehensive descriptive data 
of the current criminal element should be 
available. 

Extent of Data Available 


Naturally, all persons arrested for any 
crime in the United States are not in- 
cluded in this picture for several reasons. 


| Principally among those reasons is the fact 


that not all persons who are arrested _are 
fingerprinted. Secondly, all fingerprints 
of persons taken into custody are not for- 
warded to the United States Bureau of 
Investigation, as the contribution of such 
records is purely voluntary on the part of 
police officers. Consequently the project 
contemplates recording data which is al- 
ready available with little material ex- 
pense in the files of the United States 
Bureau of Investigation. 


From the personal history data obtained 
from fingerprint records some very inter- 
esting and helpful observations may be 
made. For example, we should like to 
know at what ages during the period of 
life those criminally inclined are most lia- 
ble to commit particular types of crime. 
It would also be interesting to know which 
age group on a proportionate basis is most 
directly responsible for the greater bulk 
of crime. Naturally there have been esti- 
mates, observations, and in some instances 
unqualified conclusions with respect to all 
these items, but rarely does one find ac- 
curate data with which to substantiate 
such unqualified guesses. 


It is the hope of the United States Bu- 
reau of Investigation that through the 
medium of scientific inquiry and careful 


;scrutiny inaccurate data will be elimi- 


nated; and although the information is 
naturally limited to such facts as are 
voluntarily contributed by police officers, 
nevertheless it is felt that the data which 
will be available after a reasonably 
lengthy period will be of tremendous in- 
terest to criminologists, officials, and 
others confronted with the problem of 
eradicating the criminal element from 


| this country. 


Observations From Figures 


The figures compiled for February pre- 
sent material from which several highly 
interesting observations may be taken. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
figures compiled for a single month are 
not suffftiently comprehensive from which 
to draw general conclusions. It was noted 
that individuals arrested for offenses 
against the person were not so-called “re- 
peaters” in as high a percentage as those 
who committed offenses the object of 
which was to obtain property. 


For instance, the percentage of persons 
arrested for murder who had previous 
criminal records was 17 per cent, those 
charged with rape and other sexual of- 
fenses 22 per cent, and those arrested for 
assault who had previous criminal records 
formed 23 per cent of the whole group ar- 
In arrests 


36 per cent had previous criminal records, 
while of the number of those taken into 
custody for burglary 32 per cent were pre-+ 
vious offenders. 


It was also observed that the number 
of persons arrested for auto theft under 
25 years of age was more than three times 
the number taken into custody between 





| the ages of 26 and 35. 
| membered, however, that there may be a 


It should be re- 


great number of arrests on which finger- 
print cards are not received, and consid- 
eration should also be given to the fact 





{heavy contributing factor.” 


| Comparisons Not Exact 


that there is a considerable difference of 
population between the two groups. 


‘Gas’ Tax Revenues 


Fall Off in California 


February Total 11.14 Per Cent 
Below Level in 1931 


SacraAMENTO, Ca.ir., March 26, 

A loss of 11.14 per ¢ent in the State 
gasoline tax for February, compared with 
an average of the first three months in 
1931 has been reported by John C. Cor- 
bett, member of the State Board of Equal- 
ization. 

A tax of $2,987,270.02 was assessed by 
the Board, representing sales by gasoline 
distributors during the month of 100,581,- 
480 gallons. 

Price War Was Factor 


“Although this loss appears unduly 


| heavy,” said Mr. Corbett, “it must be re- 
|membered that during the first quarter 
| of 
| waged among the companies. 


1021 e gasoline price war was being 

“During such a war the sales of gaso- 
line immediately mount. Motorists do 
more traveling and many who have stor- 


sage facilities buy at the low prices. 


“Admittedly the price war does not en- 
tirely explain the loss of more than 11 per 
cent experienced in February, but it is a 


Because of the fact that California did 
not begin collecting the gasoline tax or a 
monthly basis until April 1, 1931, only an 
} average of the first three months of 1931 


/can be used to compare with the February 


lassessment. The* January, 1932, assess- 
ment fell off about 9 per cent compared 
with the three months’ average of 1931. 

“With an unusually sever Winter 
lnearly over we should be in a position 
soon to determine more accurately the 
{exact economic status of the gasoline in- 
dustry,” Mr. Corbett declared. 

“Because of the fact that we have had 
to compare monthly distributions with an 
|average for a threc-month period and 
also because we have had an exception- 
ally stormy Winter, the Board feels that 
the loss recorded in the tax does not cor- 
rectly mirror the situation in the gaso- 
line industry.” ’ 
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Studies on Cost | 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 














Of Oils Submitted 
By Tariff Group 





Report Says Half of Oils: 
Used by Soap Industry) 
Are Produced From Do- 


mestic Sources 





Domestic sources furnish about one- 
half of all of the oils used in the soap in- 


dustry; less than one-half of those used | 


in the oleomargarine industry and most 
of the oils in the lard compound industry, 
the United States Tariff Commission an- 
nounced March 25, in summarizing its re- 
port to Congress on a recent investigation 
of the uses, the production costs and the 
transportation costs of various oils im- 


Texas Oil Revenues Increased 
As a Result of Martial Law 


Profit of $1,690,000 Above Cost of Enforcing 
Order Reported by Governor . 








By Ross S. Sterling 
Goveror of Texas 
While martial law was declared prima-; was $126,681,000, yielding a gross produc- 
rily for the purpose of conserving the nat-/| tion tax of $2,533,000. 


ural resources of the State and preventing| 4S @ result of martial law there was 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











Right to Transfer 
Utility Is Claimed| ,. . 
oe. | by Action 


California Commission Denies | 
Petition for Rehearing on 


Approval of Sale Of Pennsylvania | 








San Francisco, Cauir., March 26. | 


Regardless of the validity of el 
franchise rights of a public utility to oc- 
cupy certain streets, the State Railroad) 
Commission holds that it may proper}y 


authorize the transfer of the property of| e ; 
one utility to another. Withdrawal of Funds 


Firms to Give Preferred 
Status to Claims Averted. 


State Depositories | Public Construction 
In New York Sought 


Agreement With Bonding |, 


j ation bill, according to an announcement | 


Right of Defense 
Under Insurance 


Policy Defended 


Terms Not Impaired by Fail- 
ure to Deliver Copy of Ap- 
plication, Brief Filed by 
Amici Curiae Contends 


Senator Wagner to Ask Provi- 
sion for Undertaking Ap- 
proved Projects 


Appropriation of $21,275,000 for public 
uilding construction in New York State 
will be sought by Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, through an amendment to 
the Treacu.y and Post Office appropri- | 





March 27 by the Senator. 







| ited to the extent of more than $1,690,000 
| as the direct result of martial law in the 
East Texas oil field, according to figures 


insurrection and riot, the State has prof- | 


an average increase in price of 43 cents 
|per barrel, and an increase in production 
| value of $96,531,000, from which the State 
| received an increase in production tax of 
| $1,930,000, this amount being $1,690,000 in | 


This ruling was made by the Commis-' 
sion in denying a petition by the Truckee 
Public Utility District for a rehearing of 
an order approving the sale of the Truckee 
Electric Light & Power Co. to the Sierra 


By Edward Martin 


State Treasurer, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


This amount will provide for 106 Fed- 
eral buildings, which constitute a part, | 
he explained, of the so-called public build- 
ing program which Congress authorized in 
1926. Included in the projccts are a Fed- 





Three life insurance companies, the 
Metropolitan. Prudential and John Han- 
cock, have filed a motion with the Su- 


submitted to me by State Auditor Moore | eacans Gf Lhe cet Ge SaeTIAL IAW, 


Lynn. 
Ss These figures demonstrate that as a 
While the State has reaped this harvest, | girect result of martial law, the State of 


the landowners‘and royalty holders have | texas has received in increased 
production 
an to the extent of more than $12,-/ taxes from the oil companies more than 
ewe eight times what it has cost the State to| 
maintain martial law. 





Cost Was Only $240,000 





ported into this country. : 

Latest figures show that the soap in- 
dustry has used as much _ 1,500,000,000 
pounds of oil in a year; the lard com- 
pound industry, about 1,200,000,000 pounds, 
+he margarine industry, approximately 
300,000,000 pounds; aftd the paint and var- 
nish industry, about 450,000,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to the Commission. 


Amount Substituted Unknown 

“No qualitative statement,” the Com- 
mission said, “can be made regarding the 
kinds and amounts of domestic oils and 
fats replaced in domestic industry by such 
imports.” i 

The announcement, explaining and 

summarizing the report, follows in full 
text: 

The Tariff Commission has submitted to 
the Congress a report in accordance with 
provisions of Senate Resolution No. 323, 
Tist Congress, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff 
Commission is hereby instructed and di- 
rected to prepare and submit to Congress a 
detailed study of the costs of production 
and of transportation to the principal con- 

suming markets of the United States, of 
the following commodities, namely: Coco- 
nut oil and copra from the Philippine 
Islands and other principal producing re- 
gions, palm oil, palm-kernel oil, whale oil, 
rapeseed oil, perilla oil, and sesame oil. 

Also a statement of the principal uses of 

thesé oils in the United States and of the 

kinds and amounts of domestic oils and 
fats replaced in domestic industry by such 
imports. 

The report presents a survey of world 
production and world trade in the oils 
named and in the other important animal 
and vegetable oils. The position of the 
United States with respect to these oils, 
collectively and individually, has been 
analyzed. 

Following the division indicated in the 
resolution the report then dea!s with the 
cost of the oils named, including trans- 
portation to the principal consuming 
markets. Inasmuch as the principal item 
in the cost of the several vegetable oils 
named in the resolution consists of the 
cost of producing the raw material, and 
inasmuch as the Commission found it im- 
practicable to ascertain the cost of pro- 
ducing the raw material, the invoice prices 
of imported oils have been used as best 
available evidence of such costs. 


Uses of Oils Analyzed 


The uses of the several oils named in 
the resolution, and of important domestic 


oils with which they compete, are treated- 


at length. This involves an analysis of 

their consumption in the soap, lard com- 
und, margarine, and other manufactur- 
g industries. 


The report points out that no definite | 
quantitative statement can be made re-| 


garding the “kinds and amounts of do- 
mestic oils and fats replaced in domestic 
industry by such imports.” 

Two major sections of the report, how- 
ever, deal with facts bearing on this ques- 
tion of replacement. 


from the technical standpoint—that is, 
from the standpoint of the chemical and 
physical characteristics of the several oils 
and of the products derived from them. 
The second analysis covers the economic 


factors involved, such as relative costs, | 
The report 
includes a discussion of the degree to) 


prices, supply and demand. 


which imported oils might be replaced by 


a reduction of the exports of domestic oils 


and fats, including lard, and a discussion 
of the quantative limitations surrounding 
the yotential increase in production of do- 
mesi.c oils and fats to replace imports. 

The importance of this investigation is 
indicated by the magnitude of the con- 
sumption of oils and fats in the United 
States. . 

The Senate resolution named six im- 
ported vegetable oils together with copra, 
the raw material from which coconut oil 
is produced, and whale oil. The total 


consumption of the oils named, including 


the coconut oil derived from imported 
copra, in the United States during 1929 


was more than 1,000,000,000 pounds, the | 


most important items being coconut oil 


. ment. Public utilities, real estate, and finan- 

662,000,000 pounds; palm oil, 231,000,000 cial institutions maintained satisfactory 
pounds; and palm-kernel ojl, 84,000,000 schedules. Normal employment for this time 
pounds. of the year obtained in farm-implement dis- 
Covers Unspecified Oils | tributing plants, sash-and-door factories, re- 

2 | tail lumber yards, and meta!-culvert establish- 

The investigation covers not merely ments. With the advent of more favorable 
these specified foreign oils but also others | weather, some improvement was recorded in | 


of less importance, as well as the domes- | 
of tic oils and fats with which the foreign 
Thus there is a.dis-| 


products compete. 
cussion of the relation of imported oils to 
butier, the consumption of which is more 
than 2,000,000,000 pounds, and to lard, of 
which about 1,750,000,000 pounds are con- 
sumed. 


The other principal domestic oils dis- | 
cussed are cottonseed oil, with consump- | 


fion in 1929 of about 1,580,000,000 pounds 
(including foots); oleo oil and related 
edible animal fats, 124,000,000 pounds; in- 


\@ edible tallow and animal greases, 840,- 


000,000 pounds; corn oil, 138,000,000 

pounds; and peanut oil, 17,000,000 pounds. 
There is also a discussion of the possi- 

bility of increased production of soy- 

bean, sunflower-seed, and other vegetable 

oils not now produced in this country, or 

eens only in relatively small quanti- 
es. 

The report takes up separately the 
position of the various imported and do- 
mestic oils in the several manufacturing 
industries in which they are principally 
consumed. 

The largest consumption is in the 
soap industry, in which during 1929 there 
were used about 1,500,000,000 pounds of do- 
mestic and foreign oils. In the lard com- 
pound or lard substitute industry, the 
consumption was about  1,200,000,000 


pounds; in the margarine industry, about | 


300,000,000 pounds; and in the paint and 
varnish industry about 450,000,000 pounds; 
minor quantities are used in a number of 
other industries 


Immense Direct Consumption 


Besides this industrial use there is an 
immense direct consumption of 
oils and fats in their original form as 
food as well as considerable direct con- 
sumption of some oils in nonfood uses. 

The report shows that in the soap in- 
dustry there is approximately an equal 
consumption of domestic and of foreign 
oils, the leading domestic oils or fats 
used being inedible tallow and greases and 
cottonseed oil foots, and the leading for- 
eign oils, coconut, palm and palm-kernel. 
In the lard compound industry most of 
the oils consumed are of domestic origin, 
with cottonseed oil predominant. 


The cost of martial law in East Texas | Royalties 50 Times the Cost 

| for the period from Aug. 17, 1931, up to| ji) companies, as a direct result of mar- 
| and including March 12, 1932, has been| tial law, have been made to pay to the! 
| only $240,000. The additional production | jandowners and royalty owners additional | 
| taxes accruing to the State on account of | royalties to the extent of 50 times what it 


|the increased price of oil brought about | has cost to maintain martial law. 
At the same time, the price of gasoline 


by martial law during this period have 
amounted to $1,930,000, witn the result- 


Pennsylvania is passing through the most 
financial situation since 


Pacific Power Co. 
In denying the petition, the Commission | Critical 


trict “urges that the Commission’s deci-|€very penny of the more than $73,000,000 | 


find that Truckee Electric Light &| L 
Power Company has a legal right to con- | of Finance and Revenue selects State de- 
tinue operations within the town of! positiories in which all State funds must 
Truckee. Its position seems to be that|be deposited by the State Treasurer. Be- 
the utility’s occupation of the streets is|fore a bank thus sclected can receive a 
without legal right for the reason that the | deposit, it must post with the State Treas- | 
town of Truckee is unincorporated, and,|urer United States bonds of a market} 
therefore, that there could have been no} value one and one-fifth times as great as| 
constitutional franchise obtained. jthe deposit to be secured, or else must) 


stated that the Truckee Public Utility Dis- | “seventies.” Today I am glad to say that) $2,500,000. 


| industry and create employment for those 
| who without fault are unable to find work. 


eral office building in New York City at|Preme Court of the United States for 


the | $6,350,000 and a courthouse at Buffalo at | leave to file brief as amici curiae in the 


case entitled Washington Fidelity Na- 


“tn these days of business depression,” | tional Insurance Co. v. Burton, No. 819, 


sion is erroneous in that it purports to|Of the people’s money is absolutely safe.) Senator Wagner said, “the Federal Gov-|iM which the court is asked to review a 
Under the law of this State, the Board| ernment ought to undertake as much as 


decision of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia denying an insurer 
| the right to a defense available to it under 
the terms of an industrial life policy be- 
cause a copy of the written application was 
not delivered to the insured with the 
Policy. 


possible of its necessary construction work 
so as to provide a stimulus to business and 


“It is sound business for the Federal 
Government to build at the present time 
when lew prices prevail. Such a course 
is the essence of wise economy and pru- 


Ruling of Lower Court 
The ruling of the Court of Appeals was 


One of these relates | 
to the interchangeability of the several | 
kinds of oils and fats in different uses | 


several , 


ing profit to the State of $1,690,000. 


For the week ended Aug. 21, 1931, the 
week martial law was declared, the aver- 
age price of oil in Texas was 24 cents a 
| barrel, with a production value of $2,380,- 
000, yielding a production tax to the State 
of only $47,600. 


For the week ended March 12, 1932, the 
| average market price of oil was 75 cents | 
a barrel, and the estimated v@lue of the 
production throughout the State was $4,- 
| 394,000, which yielded a gross production 
| tax to the State of $87,900. 
Average Price Increased 

For the week ended Aug. 21, 1931, the 
average price of oil was only 24 cents a 
barrel. The average price over the pe-| 
| riod from Aug. 15, 1931, to March 12, 1932, 
has been 67 cents a barrel. The value of 
| the oil actually produced during this pe- 
rioc, on the basis of the prices prevailing | 
at Aug. 15, 1931, would have been only | 
$30,150,000, from which the State would| 
| have received a gross production tax of 





is now lower than it has been at any time | 
in the past 16 years. 

By declaring martial law and forcing 
the people who buy and sell our oil to 
the markets of the world to pay its value, 
it has been possible to keep this State 
from going into a financial tailspin like 
the National Government has done. 





Texas University Collects 


$16,000,000 in Royalties | 


8. Austin, Tex., March 26, 
niversity of Texas oil royalties have | 


passed the $16,000,000 mark, according to 
records of the State Land Office. 
Including the $101,138 royalties collected | 
in March, on February. production, the 
fund received by the land office amounted 
to $15,058,211. In addition, the State col- 
lected $1,000.000 for direct payment into 
the university permanent fund under 
agreed judgment in a former suit involv- 
ing the amount of royalties from Reagan 





only $603,000. The actual value of the oil 


Improve 


' 
| 


| I 


January, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 


| in its current comment on employment conditions in the 38 States and the District 
(A synopsis of the comment was published in full text in the issue 
A summary of conditions in various States follows in full text: 


| of Columbia. 
| of March 22.) 


+ 
North Carolina.—Little change was regis- 


tered in the industrial-employment situation 
during February. Cotton-textile mills con- 
| tinued on fairly satisfactory schedules, and 
several reported a large increase in the num- 
| ber employed. Silk mills, tobacco-manufac- 
| turing plants, and silk-hosiery mills op- 
{erated on close to normal schedules. Fur- 
| niture-factory operations showed a slight im- 
provement but remained far below normal. 
Several manufacturing establishments were 
closed, affecting many operatives. The in- 
crease in building activity registered in Jan- 
uary was maintained throughout February 
| with some increase noted toward the close 
of the month. Contracts for several addi- 
tional large projects, which should employ 
additional craftsmen, will be le® at an early 
date. Seasonal activities in connection with 
farm work absorbed a large number of 


| laborers. 
+++ 


North Dakota.—Reports from all sections of 
the State indicated a general surplus of 
labor during February, which included pro- 
| fessional and clerical workers in the larger 
communities. Part-time schedules continued 
in a majority of the industrial establishments 
and several reported a further reduction in 
forces engaged. While satisfactory schedules 
obtained in some of the lignite-coal mines, 
part-time schedules predominated and many 
|mines were inactive, affecting a large num- 
ber of workers. Employment in the various 
departments of the railroad industry was far 
below normal. Telephone construction pro- 
vided employment for many men. 
snow removal and necessary 
there was little activity in 
Building continued quiet, and there was a 
surplus of building-trades men in every com- 
munity. With the completion of the ice har- 
vest, a large number of these workers were 
released the latter part of the month. There 
was a fair demand for general farm help to- 
ward the close of February, with every in@i- 
cation of further improvement early in March. 
Hog and cattie packing plants, poultry-dress- 
ing establishments, and creameries maintained 
their usual forces. 
employment in the flour mills showed very 
little fluctuation compared with January. 
Employment in hotels and restaurants de- 
‘clined somewhat, resulting in a surplus of 
female domestic help. Temporary employ- 
ment gains were noted in some of the print- 
ing and publishing houses There was ho 
|; marked change in the candy and biscuit fac- 
tories, bakeries, laundries, and retail estab- 
lishments. The iron foundries maintained 
normal forces 
sory concerns reported slight employment 
| gains, with indications of further 
ment in the next 30 days. Storage and dray- 
age lines showed some reductions in employ- 





maintenance, 


employment in the wholesale oil and gasoline 
{distributing concerns toward the close of 
February. Several hundred men were given 
temporary work through the efforts of em- 
ployment committees in many communities, 
a 

Oregon.—There was little change in the in- 
dustrial-employment situation during the 
past 30 days. While production and employ- 
ment in the lumber industry remained greatly 
below normal, there was a slight increase in 
operations noted. Unfavorable weather con- 


tivities, affecting a great number of these 
workers. Steam railroads continued with re- 
duced forces engaged. Woodworking plants 
and furniture factories, textile mills, and 
clothing factories operated on curtailed sched- 
ules. Activities in metal and machinery plants 
remained greatly below normal. Agricultural 
activities provided employment to a small 
number of workers. Building throughout the 
tate was greatly below normal. Highway 
construction financed by the State, counties, 
and municipalities furnished employment to 
several thousand workers on a part-time basis. 
The surplus of labor embraced all classes of 
workers but was most noticeable among lum- 
berman and building-trades men. 
¢ ¢- 


Texas.—A decided improvement in employ- 
ment and industrial conditions occurred in 
February. More than 10,000 workers were di- 
rected to employment in the vegetable-grow- 
ing areas. 
| provided employment for approximately 5,000 
}men during the month. The planing mills, 
|printing houses, textile factories, smelters, 
and refineries operated considerably below 
normal and a surplus of labor obtained in 
|; most communities. + 


Rhode Island.—The trend of industrial em- 
ployment showed little change during Febru- 
ary, with most of the establishments through- 
out the State operating on curteiled sched- 
ules. Operations in the foundries, jewelry, 
machine-shop, and metal and wire plants were 
curtailed. Rubber, roofing materials, radio 
| tube, printing, and silverware plants operated 
part time. Activities in the shipyards in- 
creased. The textile industry, especially silk, 
showed a decrease. Bleaching and rayon es- 
tablishments operated on a fair basis, while 
lace mills ran close to capacity. The unem- 
ployment relief committees were active 


than half of the consumption of oils con- 
sists of coconut oil, there is also a 
considerable consumption of domestic 
|oleo oil, neutral lard and cottonseed oil. 

In the paint and varnish industry the 


d Employment in Some Industries 
| For Month Is Shown in Federal Survey 


NCREASES in the employment and pay-roll total figures in the manufacturing 
industries for the first time in a year were shown for February as compared with 


Except for | 
highway work. | 


Production schedules and | 


Automobile sales and acces- | 


improve- | 


ditions interfered with logging and mill ac-| 


State highway work under way) 


the Department of Labor stated March 21 


throughout the State, particularly 
| larger communities, in raising funds to pro- 
|vide work for the idle workers. Building 
continued comparatively quiet, and there was 
ja surplus of building-trades men in many 
sections. A reduction in the volume of other 
outdoor activities resulted in a decrease in 
jemployment among these workers. Unem- 
| ployment among building-trades men, un- 
| skilled laborers, textile workers, clerical, and 
| professional men was larger than is usually 
japparent during February. 
+ + 


| South Carolina—Although the major indus- 


tries were in operation, part-time schedules 
with reduced forces obtained in the lumber 
mills, fertilizer, and brick plants, and wood- 
| working establishments. Fairly satisfactory 
|schedules and forces were maintained in the 
textile industry. State highway work con- 
tinued to decrease and many workers were 
released. Most railroad departments operated 
below normal, but a few additional men were 
|}engaged in transportation. 
| several Federal buildings continued to furnish 
employment for a large force of workers. 
The unemployment relief committees were 
active throughout the State, particularly so 
in the larger communities, in raising funds 
{and providing work for ®%he unemployed. 
Building continued quiet and there was a 
;surplus of building-trades men in many sec- 
jtions. The cultivation of land for Spring 
| planting increased the demand for this class 
of help. A general surplus of labor was re- 
| ported in all communities. 


in the} 


The erection of | 


“Whatever may be the facts relative to 
the franchise rights of the existing utility 
to occupy the public streets,” the order) 


sume to determine the validity or in- 
validity of such rights. The decision 
should not be so construed. 

“The only issue presented was whether 
a transfer of properties might be au-| 
thorized without a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity first being ob- 
tained. Under Section 50 of the Public 
Utilities Act, the Truckee Electric Light & 
Power Co., having engaged in the public 
utility business since 1890, must be deemed 
to have an operative right, and no new 
certificate from this Commission to op- 
erate may be required. 


authorized the transfer of the properties 
of Truckee Electric Light & Power Co. 
and their continued operation by the pur- 
chaser. The validity of existing franchise 
rights to occupy the streets is not in- 
volved.” 





Motor Accident Division 
Proposed in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., March 26. 


The Legislative Committee on Insurance 
March 24, reported an order requesting the 
Judicial Council to investigate the matter 
| of establishing a motor vehicle accident di- 
vision in the State Department of Labor 
and Industries to which could be referred 
all claims for damages in cases of personal 
injury and liability against owners of motor 
— under the compulsory insurance 
aw. 

The bill further provides that the 
|Council’s conclusion and recommendations 
be contained in its annual report for 1932. 

The measure drafted by the Committee 
was based on three bills on the subject 
| introduced respectively by Representatives 
| Sawyer of Ware, Smith of Concord and 

Tuttle of Framingham. 


| West Virginia Fire Loss 
Less in Last Two Months 


Cuarteston, W. Va., March 26. 
Fire loss in West Virginia during the 
first two months of 1932 was $668,370, a 
decrease of $770,460, or 54 per cent, from 
| the damage in the same months of 1931, 
according to the State Fire Marshal, C. O. 
Stahlmann. Of the 246 fires reported, 125 
were total losses, he said. Fires of un- 
— origin accounted for $446,690 of the 
Oss. 


Harsher Traffic Penalties 
Given in Connecticut 





+ + 

South Dakota.—Little change occurred in 
the employment situation during February. 
|No new major building projects were started. 
The State Highway Department's liberal pro- 
gram of road construction, including paving 
and oil surfacing. is scheduled to begin with 
the opening of Spring. This, together with 
the announced Federa!, State, and private 
telephone replacements, new line construction, 
and erection of buildings, indicated early 
and substantial employment opportunities. 
Hog and cattle packing plants employed nor- 
ma! forces, but operated part time in some 
instances. The lignite coal-mining industry 
j}continued to employ more than the usual 
number of workers. Full-time operations pre- 
vailed in a large gold mine. A seasonal cur- 
|tailment of activities was noted in the poul- 
| try-dressing plants and creamery establish- 
ments. A reduction of employment occurred 
in the machine and woodworking plants. 
Railroad and public-utility maintenance and 
construction crews were curtailed. There was 
little demand for farm help. A surplus of 
clerical and skilled and unskilled workers pre- 
vailed in practically all sections of the State. 

+ + + 





| 


Tennessee.—The industrial-employment sit- | 


uation recorded no material change during the 
month. 
dustries were largely offset by corresponding 
increases in others. Contracts were awarded 
| by the State High Department for four road 
| projects aggregating about $60,000. Some re- 
trenchment occurred in county, municipal, 
and public-utility construction activities. The 
volume of private building was less as com- 
pared with January. Contracts awarded for 
|two post offices and others soon to be let 
should provide employment for hundreds of 
|workers. Clothing, shoe factories, tobacco- 
| products concerns, fertilizer plants, silk and 
hosiery mills, furniture factories, enamel 


works, and cottonseed-oil mills generally 
maintained full-time schedules, with in- 
creased forces in some instances. Sawmills, 


j}lumber concerns, foundries, machine shops, 
cotton-textile plants, feed and flour mills, 
drug and extract companies, chain-grocery 
stores, dairies and candy factories continued 
on part time with little change in employ- 
ment. Coal mining was restricted to half- 
|}time schedules. Agriculture engaged fewer 
workers than during January. Extensive and 
intensive cooperative efforts to relieve unem- 
ployment resulted in a large number of peo- 
ple being placed in temporary and perma- 
nent work. 
| -~+-+ 
| \Utah.—A surplus of skilled and unskilled 
labor prevailed during February. Most of the 
|manufacturing establishments operated on 
‘curtailed schedules, while some remained in- 
active. The meat-packing plants operated on 
close to normal schedules. A further reduc- 
|tion in employment occurred in the trans- 
portation departments of the railroads, due 
to a decrease in the movement of coa!. There 
was a corresponding reduction of employment 
in the coal mines and a surplus of coal miners 
obtained. The smelters and metal mines 
operated with reduced forces, a few remaining 
| inactive. Work was suspended on highway- 
| construction 
| tions; however, a large number of laborers 
| were employed clearing the railways and high- 
| ways of snow. Municipal improvements en- | 
| gaged a large number of men, but work was | 
|somewhat retarded due to unfavorable) 
| weather. Building permits showed a notice- 
cable increase. While several Federal struc- 
tures were in course of erection throughout | 
{the State, a surplus of building-trades men 
}generally prevailed. Telephone-cable exten- 
j}stons in various sections continued to en- 
gage many men. A surplus of farm help was 
apparent in nearly all communities, 
| ¢ =? @ 
Vermont.—Reports from most all sections! 
of the State indicated a large surplus of labor | 
during February. Employment in plants pro- | 
ducing toys, machinery, scales, coats and| 
overalls, chairs, forks and hones, wooden, 
boxes, and various other miscellaneous estab- 
|lishments recorded no noticeable change| 
compared with the previous month. A gen- 
eral improvement was noted in several of the 
granite establishmentr; however, several of 
them expect to operate full time in the near 
| future. Plants manufacturing paper, fire-clay 
and gypsum products, door and window 


Employment decreases in certain in- | 


projects due to weather condi-' 


HartrorpD, Conn., March 26. 
While the number of court cases in- 


volving violation of the Connecticut motor | 


vehicle laws decreased last year, the courts 
are dealing more severely with violators, 
the State Department of Motor Vehicles 
has announced. 

Last year 413 motorists were sent to jail 
for a total of 52,693 days, while in 1930 
the number jailed was 475 for an ag- 
greate period 40,873 days. Two hundred 
and thirteen operators were sent to jail 
, during the year 1931 for driving while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
| They were sentenced for a total of 22,440 
days. In 1930 the comparative figures 
were 288 and 14,604. 


Ohio Industrial Fatalities 
Drop 14 Per Cent in March 


Co._umsvus, OnI0, March 26. 


There was a reduction of more than 14 
per cent in industrial fatalities reported 
to the State Industrial Commission in 
February as compared with January and 
with February of 1931, the Commission 
has just announced. The number of fatal 
cases last month was 79, which was 13 
less than the previous month and 14 less 
‘than the like month of 1931. 

The number of all compensation claims 
| for February was 10,736, the lowest for 
any month since January, 1926. This was 
415 less than the month before which had 

the previous low record and was 1,503 less 
; than in February, 1931. 

! 





|Rate of Compensation 
Fixed by State Court 


Massachusetts Tribunal Deter- 
| mines Average Wage Basis 


Boston, Mass., March 26. 
In determining the average weekly wages 
|as a basis for a compensation award to 
an employe disabled after working one 
week, the amount earned during the pre- 
vious 12 months by a person in the same 
grade employed in the same work should 
be divided by the number of weeks dur- 
ing the whole or any part of which work 
was performed. This was the holding of 
| the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts in Norman’s case. 


| 
The statute provides that if it is im-| 


practicable to compute the average weekly 
wages on the basis of the employe’s own 
earnings, “regard may he had to the 
average weekly amount which, during the 
12 months previous-to the injury, was be- 
ing earned by a person in the same grade 
employed at the same work by the same 


employer; or, if there is no person so em- | 


ployed, by a person in the same grade 
employed in the same class of employ- 
ment.and in the same district.” 

The Industrial Accident 
awarded compensation on the basis of the 
average weekly amount earned by similar 
j}employes, ascertaining the average to be 
| $23.32 by dividing the total annual earn- 

ings by 46, the number of weeks in which 
work was done. The insurer contended 
| that the yearly earnings should be divided 


principal oils used are linseed, partly of |screens. milk-plant machinery, broom han-| by 52, while the employe asserted that all 


domestic and partly of foreign origin, 
and tung oil, which is exclusively an im- 


a In the margarine industry much more! ported product. 


dles, and some textile mills maintained full 


production schedules. Building continued 


{Continued on Page 7, ‘Column 5.] 


| time lost should be deducted in determin- 
ing the number of weeks to be used as 
the divisor, 


continued, “the Commission does not pre-| 


|furnish an approved corporate surety 

bond in the amount of the State deposit. 
Cancellation Notices Served 

About Oct. 1, 1931, when bank after 


,bank was failing, the surety companies | 


, Which had written ‘many millions of dol- 


}lars of depository bonds in Pennsylvania, 
| began to serve upon the Board of Finance 


and Revenue notices of cancellation of 
their bonds securing State deposits. 
Within a very short period more than 
100 such notices were received. These 
|notices uniformly stated that 30 days after 
their rate, the depository bond would be 
cancelled and the surety company would 
disclaim any liability accruing after the 
date of cancellation. 
| When a surety bond is cancelled, the 


“The order of the Commission merelyr®tate Treasurer, in order to absolve him- 


self from personal liability, must withdraw 
the State deposit unless substitute security 
is furnished by the bank. Under existing 
|conditions, few banks have United States 
|konds which they can turn over to the 
|State Treasurer as collateral, and when 
one surety company cancels its depository 
bond, it is almost impossible for a bank 
to get another company to write a substi- 
}tute bond. Therefore, in most cases, the 
;only course for the State Treasurer to 
pursue is to withdraw the deposit. This 
course is likely to cause uneasiness, and 
we all know what has occurred in some 
cases, 
Acted to Protect Selves 

When the surety companies began to 
cancel their State depository bonds, I con- 
ferred with their representatives and was 
,told that they were compelled 
| this step for their own protection, as their 
losses from this type of business had al- 
ready been enormous, and if t cy con- 
tinued, some of the companies would un- 
doubtedly be in financial difficulties, in 
| which event their bonds would afford pro- 
tection to no one, and consequent loss to 
the Commonwealth. 

The suggestion was made that if the 
State Treasurer would assert the State's 
right to collect its deposit frem the es- 
tate of a closed bank before calling upon 
the surety company to make good on the 
bank’s depository bond, the surety com- 
panies would withdraw their cancellation 


|further such notices to the Board of Fi- 
nance and Revenue covering deposits in 
| State banks. 

| ‘I discussed this suggestion with mem- 


| Attorney General, the Secretary of Rev- 


tary of Banking. 
The problem presented was very diffi- 
cult. 


portant to see that depositors in closed 


banks receive the highest divjdends pos- | 
On the other hand, it was of the!) 


sible. 
utmost importance that the closing of 
banks be stopped. 

Would Have Imperiled Banks 

To collect the State’s deposit from the 
assets of a closed bank, decreases the divi- 
dennd. This is what happens whenever a 
bank has deposited with the State Treas- 
jurer United States bonds to cover the 
deporit. But to have hundreds of deposi- 
tory konds cancelled by surety companies 
would have resulted in the closing of many 
banl:s which are still open. 

After considering the problem from 
every angle, I concluded that the pro- 
tection of the banks which were still func- 

tioning was the primary consideration. 
It must be apparent to everyone that this 
| course was helpful to every citizen of the 
Commonwealth, including the depositors 
in closed banks. 

Accordingly, I agreed with the surety 
companies that if they would withdraw 
the cancellation notices already filed with 
us, and cease cancelling depository bonds 
covering deposits in State banks, I would 
instruct the Attorney General to prove 
against the estates of closed banks, the 
State’s claim for deposits in State banks 
closing in the future. 

This agreement has been carried out. 





Preferred Status Sought 
For West Virginia Funds 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 26. 


' The 1933 Legislature will be asked to 
reenact the State law giving preference to 
| State claims in closed banks, State officials 
| stated orally following a meeting of the 
State Board of Public Works at which the 
subject was discussed. The preferred 
claim law expires on Feb. 1, 1933. 

The officials decided to accept depository 
bonds from State depositories for a nine 
months period beginning May 1 so that 
both the preferred claim law and the 

| bonds shall expire on the same date. Or- 
| dinarily the bonds are renewed for a pe- 
| riod of one year. 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 





to take | 


notices already filed and would send no} 


bers of the Board of Finance and Revenue | 
(consisting of the Auditor General, the | 


cnue, and myself) and with the Secre-| 


Gn the one hand it is extremely im- | 


| based on section 657 of the Code of Laws 
.. the District ‘of Columbia which pro- 
vides: 

“Each life insurance company * * * 
doing business in the District of Columbia 
shall deliver with each policy issued by 
it a copy of the application made by the 
insured, so that the whole contract may 
appear in said application and policy; in 
d.fault of which no defense shall be al- 
lowed to such policy on account of any- 
thing contained in, or omitted from, such 
application.” 

_The policy in this case contained a pro- 
vision stating that “this policy constitutes 
the entire agreement between the com- 
pany and the insured,” and made no ref- 
erence to an application as part of the 


dence. 

“The buildings called for by my amend- 
}ment are those recommended by the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments. It 
should be emphasized that if we do not 
build these structures now we shall have 
to build them within the next year or two 
in any event.” 


| NEW BOOKS 


Received by 






Library of Congress 


|contract. There was a further provision 
List supplied daily ‘by the Library || that if the insured was not alive or .in 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- | Sound health at the date the policy was 
eign languages, official documents || issued, the company could declare the 
and children’s books are _ excluded. || policy void. 
Library of Congress card number || Proof Is Rejected 


is at end of last line. The insurer offered proof that the in- 


sured was not in good health at the issu- 
Extension Service Review—Vol. 3, No. 3, Mar.,|@Nce of the policy. This proof was re- 
1932. Extension Service, U. S. Dept. of | jected because a copy of the application 
Agric. Subscription price, 50 we 4 0.359) | W288 not attached to and delivered with 
ee the policy. 
Logie, Iona M. R., ed. Careers in the making; “ a ~ 
weahings in recent biography, with studies | 5 The effect of this decision,” the mo- 
in vocational guidance. 393 p. N. ¥., Har-|tion of the three companies said, “is to 
per & bros., 1931. 31-28532 | make every such policy incontestable from 
Mace, Wm. H. Mace-Bogardus history of U.|the date of its delivery to the, insured, 
by 


S., by... and Frank S. Bogardus. 706 p.,)even in cases where the insured, between 
. . Y., Rand, McNally & co., 1932. ; 
illus. N. Y¥ n cNally co 30-1353 | whe date of the application and the date 


|of the policy or its delivery, may have 


Moreland, Arthur. Dickens landmarks in| - ; 
London, illus. 82 p., illus. Lond., Cassell | undergone a material change in his physi- 
& co., 1931. 32-1197/Cal condition from sound to unsound 
Paget, John ©. Art of beagling; practical | health, of which he is aware, without dis- 


closing such change to the company as in 


handbook on sport and — eee. | 
(Sports and pastimes library.) p., illus. | qu ” 
Lond., H. F. & G, Witherby, 1931, 32-1362 | ty pound to do. : 
| Rose, Stuart. The Maryland hunt coup. iu | The anne gage yy \ ‘ 
Pp. . Y., Huntington press, . -1359 | S e Court o eals 
Rottschaefer, Henry. Selected cases on law | WaS declared to be in conflict with prior 
of taxation. a. and a. ed. oliiat. cane | State decisions construing similar statutes. 
book series.) Pp. cago, Callaghan “The 
we. x4 he purpose of Congress in this enact- 


ment was satisfied by placing before the 

ene e any See: insured in the policy itself the entire con- 
Franklin pub. co., 1931. 32-1352 | tract of insurance, and the defense of- 
| Royce, Detlef C. Automobile carbureters, by fered by the insurance company in this 
.. . and C, R, Strouse. 98, 101 p., illus.|Case was not a defense ‘on account of 
Scranton, Pa., Internatl. textbook = pA anything contained in or omitted from’ 
. .. Automobile friction clutches. ee of the insured,” the brief 
61, 61 p., illus. Scranton, Pa., Internati. | % e amici curiae stated. 
textbook co., 1931. 31-28614 


| Rowland, Albert L. 
history. Simplified ed. 


- i 





| ... Universal joints; steering gears. ... Bill e 
43, 80 p., illus. . Scranton, Pa., Internatl. lis , 
textbook co., 1931. 31-28616 and Resolutions 


Mount Rushmore natl. memorial comm. 
Mount Rushmore natl. memorial. Ist. 1930. 
v. 1, illus. Rapid City, S. D., 1930. 32-1355, 
| Wolfe, Humbert. Signpost to poetry, introy 


U. S. 


Pending in Congress 











duction to study of verse. 227 p. Lond., ® 
Cassell & co., 1931. 32-1198 | New Measures Introduced and 
| All American university one act plays. 164 p. Changes in Status 


Franklin, O-, Eldridge entertainment house, 


inc., 1931. 32-1191 | Banking 
Babb, James T. Bibliography of writings of | Bills introduced: 
Will’am MeFee. 126 p. Garden City, N. Y. H. R. 10824. Disney. To aid farmers in 


Doubleday, Doran & co., 1931. 32-1167 | obtaining loans from Fed. Farm Loan Bd. or 


| Burke, Wm. E. Elementary theory of music | other governmental agencies; Banking and 
| (arranged in simple language with questions | Currency, 

for each chapter.) v. 1, illus. Waterloo. | Bridges 

Ont., Waterloo music co., 1931. 32-1179 | Bills introduced: 





| Clark, Kenneth S., ed. College songs you like S. 3237. Miss. River, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
| to sing. 127 p. N. Y., Paull-pioneer music | Passed S. Feb. 5. Passed H. Mar. 21. Approved 
| co., 1931. 32-1180 | Mar. 25. 
Dorset gliding club. Gliding; yearbook pub. District of Columbia 
| by... dealing with every aspect of motor- | Changed in status: 
| less filght, 193). v1, illus. Weymouth, Dor- H. R. 9144. To amend act to regulate em- 
set gliding club, 1931. 31-33274 | ployment of minors within District. Reptd. to 
Doughty, Chas. M. Passages from Arabia | H. Mar. 25 
Dererta. selected by Edward Garnett. 320 p.| Government Employes 
N. Y., H. Liveright, inc., 193! 31-28306 | Bills introduced: 


Wm. A. The music that Washin;ton 


H. R. 10828. Wickersham. To extend pro- 
44 p. 


Boston, Oliver Ditson co., 1931.| Visions of act for retirement of employes in 
32-1176 | Classified civil service to apply to employes 
Albert, king of the Belgians, | Of Alaska R. R.; Civil Service. 
tr. by Mai. Gén.| Highways 
Boston, Hough-| Changes in status: 


Fisher, 
knew 


Calet, Emile J. 
in the great war, by... 
' Sir Ernest Swinton. 241 p. 


ton Mifflin co., 1931. 32-1121 H. R. 10827. Johnson of Tex. To amend 
Garnett, Rokert S. Some book-hunting ad- omen. .S Fed. Highway Act, approved Mar. 

ventures, a diversion. 318 p., col. illus. | “" ; Roads. neni 

Edinburgh, W. Blackwood & sons, ne Changes in statue: 

4 ee . R. 9559. For construction and equipment 
Hall, Samuel H. Scripture studies. 199 p.| oo oe p 

Nashville, Tenn., Gospel advocate co., 1931. 2 posites at Wagner, S, Dak. eptd. to 

32-1172 : é 
5 . H. R. 9254. To authorize exchange of 

Heiman, Geo. §.Pencoeks feather, 280 . | of Rapid City Indien Schoo! land tor Darl a 


Pennington County Poor Farm, 8S. Dak. Reptd. 
32-1193 | to H. Mar. 25. 
Hewitt, Arthur R. Consolidation of law relat-| Biij; introduced: 
ing to public libraries and museums (other! #. R. 10831. Strong of Kans. To authorize 
than national libraries and museums): sug-| payment to Sac and Fox Tribe of Indians of 


gestion. 32 p. Lond., Eyre & Spottiswocde | certain tribal funds; Indian Affairs. 
(publishers). ltd., 1931. 31-32994 Immigration 
Keynes. Geoffrey I. Bibliography of Wm.!| Changes in status: 
| Hazlitt 135 p. Lond., Prtd. for Nonesuch| H. R. 10600. To exempt from quota hus- 
| press, 193). 32-1170| bands of American citizens. Reptd. to H. 

King, Etwin J. The Knights hospitallers in | Mar. 26 
the Holy Land. Illus. 336 p. Lond. Met- Labor 
huven & co., ltd., 193). 32-1117 | Changes in status: 

MacMunn, Sir Geo. F. Romance of Indian H. R. 4743. To amend act for promotion of 
frontiers. 351 p. Lond. & Toronto, J. Cane, | vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled 
1931. 32-1118 | in industry. Rentd. to H. Mar. 25. 

Paulsen, Irwin G. It is to share; guide to| Postal Service 


Changes in status: 

; H. R. 10462. To nrohibit use of mails for 

Episcopal churches. 141 p. N. Y., Methog| tranrmission of matter advertising contests 
dist book concern, 1931. 32-1177 leading to purchase or sale of goods as pre- 

Pitkin, Walter B. Vocational studies in jour- | reauisite of winning. Reptd. to H. Mar. 26. 


stewardship education in local church: by 


+ prep. especially for use of Methodisi | 


nalism, by ... and Robt. F. Harrel. 158 p H. R. 10494. For postage charge on notices 
N. Y., Columbia univ. prees, 193). 32-1192 | to publishers regarding undeliverable second- 
Guide to Alban Berg's opera, | cless matter. Reptd. to H. Mar. 26. 
...) tr. bv Adoloh Weiss; mu- | 2</!s iniroduced: 
rf lone (Modern music mono- H. J. Res, 345. Mead. To safeguard rights 
2.) 24 p., illus, N. Y¥., Teavur|cf e'*-mat! pilots to_collective representa- 
- 1931, 32-1178 | tion; Post Office and Post Roads. 





Public Lands 
Changes in status: 
ii. &. i074.. ‘40 authorize insuance of patents 
for certain lands in Colo. to certain persons, 





. Edmond. Cyrano de Bergerac, by 
...) illus. by Helen B. Dole. 184 p. N. Y.. 

Illustrated editions co., 1931. 32-1190 
Severance, Henry O. Guide to current period- 


icals and serials of U. 8. and Canada. 5th oy RR 25. 

ed. 1931. 432 p. Amn Arbor, Mich. G.| f uced : 

Wahr. 1931. > 32.1168 |. H. R. 10825. Chapman. To authorize trans« 
Streeter, Burnett H. The chained library; | fe Of certain lands in Fayette County, Ky.3 

survey of four centuries in World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


ed 
crotution of | "H.R. 10826. Howard. To add certain lands 


] 
SEY EOE Bie Ane 31-285e8 | tO upne™ Mise. River wild life and fish refuge; 


millan & co., 193). 


Sveercy, Mre. Nelly K. Prayers, hva'ing | dian /ffairs. Wild Life 
Consular Agents, Convention Between U. S Sonn Maeeiat eaaeeees ear by bei | 9: | Bits ‘ntroduced ° 
gnd Sines Amstinees egerice sreasy See. Kensington, Md., Burleigh press, 193! , EH. BR. 10830. Woodruff. Relating to inter- 
No. 843, U. &. Dept. . 32-1173 | -tat¢_and foreirn commerce in wild animals 
aa President on Pineapples—Rept. No. Warfield, Benjamin B. Perfectionism. 1 v. and birds; Agric. 
40, 24 Ser., U. 8. Tarif Comm. Price. §) WN. ¥. Oxford univ. press, 1931. 32-1171 
| cents. 32-26301 | Weber. Harry F. Sentennia istory o en- | 
| meciprecal Recognition of Load-Line Certifi-| DOnites of Til. 1928-1929. (Studies in Ana-| STATE PUBLICATIONS 


293, U. S. Dept. of State, Price, 5 cents. 


32-26299 


in the CONGRESS «© the 





UNITED 


Proceedings of 





Board had) 


The Senate 
HE Senate was not in session March 
26, having rece*ssed on March 
until noon, March = 
House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon, March 26. 
| Representative Rainey (Dem.), of 
| Carrollton, Ill., asked unanimous con- 
| sent that the House hereafter until April 


cates—Exec. Agreement Ser. No. 31, Pub. No. 





24 


baptist and Mennonite history ... 
680 p. 
1931. 


no. 3.) | 
Ind., Mennonite his. soc., | 
32-1175 


| Goshen, 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained bu writing to the de- 
rariment in the State given below. 

N. ¥.—€tih 4nn. Rept. of State Board 
Social Welfare, f. vr. ended Je. 30. 

Legisl. Doc. (1931) No. 22. Albany, 1931. 

N. J.—15th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Agriculture, 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Trenton, 1930. 

| Mich.—Journal of Senate, Jan. 7, 1931-May 4, 


of 
1930— 


STATES 





} 1931, Beavear ee + ey & ie 
—Vol. II. , ase, ‘ 
March 26, 1932 nats. Lansing. 1051. , 


W. Va.—Ann. Rept. of State Road Comm., f, 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Charleston, 1930. 

Wis.—23d Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Health, term 
enced Je. 30, 1930. Rept. of Bur. of Vital 
Statistics for cal. yrs. 1928 and 1929. - 


. 2030. 

fo Rents. of Caer ermine?’ in D 
Covris of Appea'. Oct. 7. 1950, to Nov. 32, 
1930, Randolph Ve ee Reporter—Vol, 
109. Sacramento, . 

Mo.—Journal of State Bd. of Equalization, 

cal. yr. 1930. Jefferson City, 1931. 

Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Charities and Core 
rections, to Gov., period ended Dec. 31, 
Jefferson City, 1931. 


, 18 adjourn from Friday until Mondays 


and that the sessions of the House dur- | 
ing the same period begin at 11 a. m. 
Representative Echafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., cbjected. 

The House then went into Committee 
of the Whole House and considered the 
tax bill (H. R. 10236). (Discussion of 
the tax bill is printed on page 1.) The 
House at 3:02 p. m. adjourned until 
noon, March 28. 
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' d North Shore Road Asks I. C. C. to Sanction 
Trucks Revise Flotation for Emergency Fund 





Federal Court Rules That 

' Stay Shall Be Vacated 
Automatically on June 6 
Regardless of Appeal 





Austin, TEx., March 26. 


The Attorney General, James V. Allred, 
has announced that the Federal District 
Court has modified its stay order in the 
case of Sproles v. Binford, in which the 
court sustained the Texas statute limiting 
the load of a motor truck to 7,000 pounds, 
but granted the plaintiff a temporary 
stay order pending appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Largely as a result of the stay order, 
according to Mr. Allred, numerous appli- 
cations for injunction were made to the 
State district courts, and upon preparing 
to go to trial in. some of these the At- 
torney General found 451 individuals, 
firms and corporations were protected by 
restraining orders against enforcement of 
the law. 





Ordered to Be Vacated 


Upon presenting the situation to the 
Federal court, he said, the court ruled 
that the stay order should be vacated 
automatically on June 6, the last day 
of the present term of the Supreme Court, 
regardless of whether an appeal had been 
filed. 





An appeal from the ruling of the District 
Court of the United States for the West- 
ern District of Texas, sustaining the 1931 
Texas statute limiting the length, width, 
height, and limit of load of motor trucks 
using the public highways of the State 
has just been filed with the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


Exemptions Are Contested 


The case was docketed under the title 
of Sproles et al v. Binford et al., No. 
826. The appellants charge that the ex- 
emptions of certain vehicles from the re- 
quirements of the statute make an unrea- 
sonable classification which denies their 
constitutional rights under the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 

Most of the assigned errors relate in 
particular to the provision prohibiting 
joads in excess of 7,000 pounds, except un- 
der certain circumstances. A statute plac- 
ing such a load limit on motor trucks 
when motor buses may operate without 
limitation as to load is also claimed to 
be discriminatory. 

It is further alleged that the particular 
load limit prescribed bears no relation to 
highway protection, is an arbitrary limit, 
and does not permit the operation of 
motor trucks in the State at a profit to 
the carriers. 


Arbitration Is Sought 
For Air Mail Pilots 


Resolution to Safeguard Their 
Rights Is Introduced 


Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Chairman of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Post Roads, proposes 
in a resolution (H. J. Res. 345), introduced 
March 25, to safeguard rights of air mail 
pilots to collective representation or bar- 
gaining by voluntarily chosen representa- 
tives. 

It would direct the Postmaster Genera 
to provide by regulation that all air trans- 
port operators holding air mail contracts 
or route certificates, or who hereafter bid 
on or obtain or hold such contracts and 
certificates, shall agree to the right of 
pilots they employ to collective representa- 
tion and bargaining by voluntarily chosen 
representatives, without interference, in- 
fluence or coercion. 

The resolution also provides that at- 
tempted coercion or interference. in em- 
ployes selecting such representatives or 
refusal to recognize and meet with them 
to discuss disputes and differences and 
policies and conditions affecting remunera- 
tion for services and changes in policies, 
methods and equipment affecting flying 
and working conditions, shall constitute 
grounds for cancellation of such carriers 
contracts or route certificates. 


Sale of Mohair Stocks 
Explained by Mr. Stone 


The National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, which has been aided by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, recently sold several mil- 
lion pounds of cold, low-grade mohair at 
salvage prices to relieve itself of carrying 
charges and depreciation and to remove 
this supply from competition with the new 
clip, James C. Stone, Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, said in a letter to 














Representative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Garner’s request 


Tex., replying to Mr. 
for an explanation of the deal. 


The mohair was sold for use in manu- 


facture of carpets, rugs, and other man- 
ufactures where it would not compete with 
the regular use of mohair, Mr. Stone said 
The action, he said, in- 
stead of depressing the market, “undoubt- 
edly will be a stimulus to the market by 
removing the weight of this accumulated 
supply of old, coarse, low-grade hair from 


in his letter. 


competition with the new clip.” 





President Approves Bill 
For Mississippi Bridge 


President Hoover on March 25 approved 
the bill (S. 3237), an act to legalize a} 
bridge across the Mississippi River at 


Gréod Rapids, Minn. 








Applications Received 


By Radio Commission 
Appropriations made public March 26 by | 


the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 
WCDA, Italian Educational 


changes in equipment. 


Broadcasting 
Co., New York, construction permit to make 





The Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission March 26 for authority 
to issue $2,722,000 of first and refunding 
5% per cent gold bonds, the bonds to be 
pledged as collateral for a three-year loan 
of $1,150,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. (Finance Docket No. 
9274.) 

This is the first time the applicant 
company; which is an electric line operat- 
ing between Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee | 
and Racine, Wis., has ever asked the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue securities, since it has| 
always contended that it was an electric) 
interurban railway not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the securities issue section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, accord- 
ing to Commission records. 

The validity of more than $44,000,000 of 
the railroad’s securities which have been 
issued without approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is now at stake in 
a proceeding brought to the courts by the 
Department of Justice at the instigation 
of the Commission. 

The electric line contended that its se- 
curities were issued under the laws of the | 
States of Illinois and Wisconsin, in which | 
it operates, and are perfectly legal. 

“The applicant now contends,” said the | 
application, “and has at all times con-| 
tended, that it now is, and at all times 
since its organization has been, an inter- 





Tariff Developments 
Of Week Summarized 


Tariff developments in the last week 
are summarized in a statement issued as) 
of March 28 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in full 
text: 

As a part of the general budget meas- 
ure, the French Parliament is considering | 
a provision to increase the present general 
import surtax. 

The Spanish Cortes is considering min- 
isterial proposals to levy a luxury sales 
tax and to increase and extend various in-| 
ternal and excise schedules applying on 
certain goods. 


Germany has made a new category of | 
maximum import duties against nontreaty 
countries partly applicable to products 
from Canada and Poland. 

The Cuban executive authority to alter) 
customs duties has terminated with the) 
expiration of the Technical Tariff Com- 
mission. 


The United Kingdom has announced the 


posals. France has announced the con- 
ditions for importation of fresh fruit from 
the United States and certain other coun- 
tries and established import quotas for 
certain types of machine tools, printing 
machines, precision instruments, strip 
teel, automobile-body sheets, and electrical 
sheets. Italy has increased the proportion 
of foreign soft wheat permitted in do- 
mestic milling. 


Trinidad has increased import duties on 
lard and common soap. Australia has 
further postponed the deferred duties on 
radio tubes, irdn and steel plates, and cer- 
tain other goods. 


Fixed Rates for Traffic 
On Highways Advocated 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


it can stand,” the statement continued. 
“This stabilization necessary to regulate 
the price of materials must come through 
governmental regulation of all interstate 
commerce. Every carrier should publish 
rates, to which it must adhere; and these 
rates, regardless of how the rate can be 
determined, must be equal. 
“Definite assurance 
maintained is imperative,:and full re- 
sponsibility for goods in transit must be 
made compulsory on the part of the car- 
rier. Neither of these requirements are 
adequately covered under existing truck- 
ing conditions.” ; 
While Mr. Shertz was being questioned, 
Senator Couzens pointed out that there 





regulation of the various States over 
tor carriers. 


O- 


Federal Government at this time.” 


‘Producti 


abandonment of rubber-restriction pro-| 


that service be! 


is no body to require uniformity in the 


Mr. Shertz said he doubted | 
whether there is “any abuse of the sit-! 
uation requiring the intervention of the 


urban electric railway which is not op- 
erated as a part of the general steam rail- 
road system of transportation, and that 
respondent is not now, and at no time 
since its organization has it been, a ‘car- 
rier’ or ‘corporation’ within the meaning 
of those terms as defined by section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and is 
therefore excluded from the provisions of 
section 20a of that act. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
however, contends that the applicant is 
not an interurban electric railway as 
hereinbefore described, and is not ex- 
cluded, therefore, from the provisions of 
Section 20a, and in such contention ques- 
tions the validity of the said first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds offered by 
the applicant to the said Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as collateral security 
for the said loan applied for. 


“Applicant, while respectfully denying 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the matter of the 
issue of said securities, and also denying 
any jurisdiction of this Commission un- 
der Section 20a, but, nevertheless, because 
of the expediency arising in the matter 
of the proposed loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, seeking the ap- 
proval of the issue of such securities, 
brings this application seeking an order 
from this Commission authorizing the is- 
sue of such bonds and thus removing the 
question of the invalidity thereof raised by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the matter of the authorizing of the loan 
hereinbefore referred to.” 





on of Coal 
Increased in Month 





Total Output for February Is 
Placed at 28 Million Tons 


s 

The total production of coal for the 
country as a whole in February is esti- 
mated at 28;013,000 net tons. The average 
daily rate of output, based on the 248 
working days in the month, amounts to 
1,130,000 tons. Compared with the Janu- 
ary rate of 1,102,000 tons, this shows an 
increase of 2.5 per cent. Compared with 
February a year ago, when a daily rate 
of 1,314,000 tons was maintained, there 
is a decrease of 14 per cent. 


Throughout the East, production in Feb- 
ruary was generally higher than in Jan- 
uary—both in actual tonnage and in daily 
rate. For the Appalachian field as a 
whole, the daily average increased approx- 
imately 2.7 per cent; in the Mlinois-In- 
diana field, 8.2 per cent. West of the 
Mississippi, production declined in Febru- 
|ary, the heaviest decreases being in the 
| States of the far West. 


Anthracite Output Gains 


Anthracite production in February 
amounted to 4,019,000 net tons, with a 
daily rate of 164,000 tons. Compared with 
a daily average of 155,900 tons in Janu- 
| ary, this indicates an increase of 5.2 per 
cent. 
The total production of soft coal during 
the week ended March 19, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, is es- 
timated at 7,738,000 net tons. While this 
represents a decrease of 308,000 tons, or 
3.3 pet cent, from the high week preced- 
ing, it is well above the output in any 
other week since the middle of November. 
The 1931-32 line has for the first time 
crossed the line of the preceding year. 
Production during the week in 1931 cor- 
responding with that of March 19 
amounted to 7,410,000 tons. 


Exceeds Previous Year 


Activity in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
fields continues to refiect the stimulus 
which was apparent in the week ended 
March 12. Production during the week 
ended March 19 is estimated at 1,260,000 
net tons. This is a gain of 90,000 tons, 
or 7.7 per cent, and a new high for the 
year. Production during the week in 1931 
corresponding with that of March 19 
amounted to 1,267,000 tons.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


| 


! 

|we believe this bill proposes in the way 
|of regulation,’ said Mr. Shertz. “The 
railroad problem today is not the high- 
way. It is deeper seated than that. 

“The desirable thing to do is to main- 
tain the ingenuity and initiative that has 
built up in truck transportation what is 
lacking in the railroad.” 

He contended that nothing should be 
done to “bring about regulations to re- 





posed reports 
summarized as fololws: 


Logs: No. 24605.—Breece Veneer Company 
v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Rate on oak 
* logs, in carloads, from Ivyton and Royalton, 
Ky., to Kenova, W. Va., found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 


Apples: No. 23951 and Related Cases.— 
Nelson County Cold Storage Corporation v. 
Southern Railway. 1. Rates on apples, in 
carloads, from Shipman, Covesville and 
North Garden, Va., to destinations in cen- 
tral territory found to have been unrea- 
sonable. Reparation denied. 

Oil Well Supplies: No. 14760 and Related 
Cases.—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
1. Section 206 (f) of the Transportation Act, 
1920, providing that the period of Federal 
control shall not be computed as part of the 
periods of limitation for causes of action 
arising prior to that control, can not be 
applied to revive a reparation claim against 
a railroad company against which the stat- 
ute of limitations has run, but the prin- 
ciple does not apply to a claim against the 
-Director General of Railroads. 

2. Maximum reasonable rates for future 
application to oil-well supplies and rig 
irons, in mixed carloads, from Parkersburg, 
W. Va., to destinations in Oklahoma and to 
Spearman, Tex., and on rig irons, in car- 
loeds, from Parkersburg to Spearman and 
from Parks and Moran, Tex., to Parkers- 
burg, prescribed. Reparation awarded on 
bases prescribed for that purpose. 

3. Maximum reasonable rates for future 
application to rig irons, in carloads, from 


- 4 Co., Williams-| Parkersburg, W. Va., to destinations in Ar- 
aa” cuneuetion nares for a new sta-| kansas, Louisiana west of the Mississipp! 
ion to use 1,370 ke. 100 w., share with| River, Texas, and Oklahoma, prescribed. Rep- 


E. 
WRVA, Larus & Bro. Company, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., install automatic frequency con- 


trol. 
Allen Wright Marshall, LaGrange. Ga., 


request 1,500 kc., 
of 1,120 kc., unlimited time. 

KLRA, Arkansas Broadcasting Co., 
Rock, Ark., construction 


con- 
struction permit amended and resubmitted to 
share with WRDW instead 


Little 
rmit to make 


aration awarded on bases prescribed for that 
purpose. 

4. Maximum reasonable rates for future 
application to oil-well supplies, in straight 
or mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads with 
rig irons, and to straight carloads of rig 
irons, from Parkersburg, W. Va., to destina- 


tions in Kansas, prescribed. Reparation 
awarded on bases prescribed for that pur- 
pose. 


5. Findings in prior reports, 95 I. C. C, 





changes in equipment an 
from 1 kw. to 1 kw., 2'2 kw., local sunset. 


KFVD, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., Culver 
City, Calif., modification of license to move 


main studio to Los Angeles. 


KOB. New Mexico College of Agriculture 


construction permit to 
move station to Albuquerque, N. Mex., make 
changes in equinment and decrease power 


and Mechanic Arts, 


from 20 kw. to 10 kw. 
KPCB, Westcoast Broadcasting Co., Seattle 
Wash., install automatic frequency control. 
KTFI, Radio Broadcasting Corp., Twin Falls 


0, modification of license to change from 
ay and 


G 500 w., local sunset, to 500 w., 


increase power 


181, 107 I. C. C. 182, and 123 I. C. OC. 179, 
respecting carload rates on rig irons from 
Parkersburg, W. Va., to destinations in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Kansas, 
in part heretofore superseded by those pre- 
scribed or approved in Consolidated South- 
western Cases, 123 I. C. 
plemental reports, and in part modified 
firdines in instant cares, as indicated. 

F. D. No. 9157.—Tarvares & Gulf Railroad 
Company Bonds. Authority granted to pro- 
cure authentication and delivery 
000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series B, in respect of expenditures for ad- 
ditions and betterments. 


F. D. No, 9220.—Atlantic Coast Line Ratle 


“We are not opposed in theory to what 


And Finance Applications Are Announced 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 26 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, and examiners’ pro- 
in rate cases, which are) 


Cc. 203, and ~—_ 
vy 


of $42,- 


strict the benefit the highway has been.” 





road Company Bonds. Authority granted 
to issue not exceeding $88,000 of first con- 
solidated mortgage 50-year 4 per cent gold 
bonds, to be pledged as additional security 
for the performance of the terms of a lease 
of the properties of the Georgia Railroad. 

F. D. No. 9010.—Bonlee & Western Ry. .Co. 
Abandonment. Certificate issued authoriz- 
ing the Bonlee & Western Railway Company 
to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
commerce, its line of railroad in Chatham 
County, N. C. 


Brick: No. 21929.—Oehler Building Material 
& Fuel Company v. Southern Railway. 
Upon further hearing amount of repara- 
tion due on shipments of common brick, 
from Albion, Ill., to St. Louis, Mo., deter- 
mined, Original report 163 I. C. C. 123. 

Coal: No. 20146.—Penn Facing Mills Com- 
pany v. Ann Arbor Railroad. Upon further 
hearing, found that the shipments on which 
reparation is claimed under the findings in 
the original report, 159 I. C. C. 139, consisted 


otf ground or pulverized coal. Reparation 
awarded. 


Class Rates: No. 15892.—Williamson Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Class rates from points in eastern 
trunk-line and New England territories to 
Bluefield and Williamson, W. Va., and Blue- 
field, Va., found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Examiners’ Proposed Reports 

Cast Iron Pipe: No. 24835.—American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala., v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Rate 
charged on cast iron pipe and fittings, in 
carloads, from North Birmingham, Ala., to 


| 


Seagraves, Tex., found not unreasonable, 
Shipments found misrouted. Reparation 
awarded. 


Dowel Sticks: No. 24577.—O. W. Seibert 
Company v. Maine Central Railroad. Rates 
charged for the transportation of rough 
turned dowel sticks, in carloads, from Rum- 
ford and Cumberland Mills, Me., to Gard- 
ner, Mass., and New York, N. Y., found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded. 

Cotton Goods: No. 20578.—Globe Supe- 
rior Corporation v. Southern Ratlway. Upon 
further hearing, amount of reparation due 
complainant under the findings set forth 


in the former report, 157 I. C. C. 456, de- 
termined. ; 


Other Products 





Sharp Improvement Shown 
In Middle of March, But 

' Grains, Livestock and Cot- 
ton Sell Lower 





Sharp gains in vegetable market prices 
occurred during the week beginning March 
14, it is announced by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. Weather conditions and 
frost damage in the South caused the 
gains, it was explained. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


After the fairly strong markets the first half 
of March, a time of hesitation and price de- 
cline set in near the middle of the month. 
Grain was the weakest feature, dropping 1 to 
3 cents a bushel except on barley which ad- 
vanced on special demand. Mill feeds, hay, 
hides and wool showed little change in price. 
Cotton continued the month’s slow down- 
ward trend. 

Livestock receipts increased again and prices 
were irregularly lower, especially on hogs and 
veal calves. Butter and egg markets con- 
tinued weak. The only conspicuous strength 
was in the vegetable market where sharp 
gains occurred on potatoes, cabbage, onions 
and early green stuff, because of weather con- 
ditions and the frost damage in the South. 


Cotton Price Is Lower 

The cotton market continues the month’s 
prevailing downward trend, declining about» 
@ quarter cent from the recent top. Demand 
for spot cotton was fairly active. Inquiries 
are largely centered on cotton in the white 
grades, strict low middling to strict middling, 
inclusive, in the lengths 7, to 1 inch. Aver- 
age price middling 1% inch in 10 markets 
March 19 was 6.41 cents compared with 6.64 
cents March 12 and 10.18 cents on the corre- 
sponding day a year ago. 

On account of cold, wet weather, outside 
work on farms was largely at a standstill. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, do- 
mestic consumption for seven months up to 
March 1 was 3.1 million bales, compared with 
2.9 million a year ago and stocks in consum- 
ing establishments were 2.3 million bales, 
compared with 1.6 million the previous season. 


Grain Trade Dull 

Domestic cash wheat markets declined after 
the middle of the month, despite the un- 
usually small offerings. Spring wheat lost 
around five cents per bushel. The rye mar- 
ket was independently firm early in the 
month but declined later under the influence 
of lower wheat prices and the lack of an 
export outlet for domestic rye. Damage in 
important rye areas of Russia was reported. 
Corn markets declined under the influence 
of the sharp break in wheat prices and con- 
tinued dull demand. Marketings remained 
of small volume. The oats market declined | 
1 to 2 cents under the influence of lower 
wheat and corn prices. Barley markets re- 
mained independently firm. Demand con- 
tinued active and current arrivals were 
readily taken. 

Hay markets were slightly irregular. The 
light offerings are in only fair demand at 
most points. Moderate quantities, mostly 
of medium and lower grade prairie hay con- 
tinued to move into the xorth-central drought 
area. Trading at all terminal markets re- 
mained of small proportions as the movement 
continued largely from producing directly to 
consuming sections. 


Feed Market Weak 


Feed markets developed a weaker undertone 
the middle of March. Colder weather, while 
advancing prices somewhat, did not appear 
to have increased demand so much as ex- 
pected, 

With the return of warmer weather in the 
central-western and eastern markets, and the 
break in grain in securities prices, the feed- 


stuffs situation developed easiness and prices 
weakened. 


Price declines were c 
wheat feeds since other feeds were unchanged 


to only slightly lower. Production of feed- 
stuffs continued very light. 


Livestock Shipments Increase 
Although lacking encouragement from the 
standpoint of the dressed beef market, live 
cattle trade at Chicago showed material im- 
provement on most classes and grades. All 
grades of weighty offerings and light steers of 
common grade showed the most advance. 

Improved trade conditions for steers selling 
for slaughter in the lower Tegisters of the 
market, were promoted in part by scarcity 
and in part by a material broadening of de- 
mand for stockers and feeders suitable for 
grazing or for a quick turn in feedlots. 

By far the heaviest run of veal calves of 
the season reached the shambles and prices 
were forced down $2.50 to $3 per 100 pounds 
the break effacing all of the recent advance. 
and leaving the market on as low a basis as 
has been recorded in many years. 

The sharp advances of earlier in March 
started a large run of hogs marketward, and 
prices dropped abruptly after the middle of 
in ete. Ao supplies fell off ma- 

y later, e market tre 
mainly downward. — ew 
An $8 lamb market develo 
near the middle of the month, but it disap- 
peared suddenly as receipts expanded, and as 
shipper demand, which was effective in éarly 
price gains, was subsequently curtailed. Final 
transactions were mostly steady with a week 
ake. * Seeee }gar of trading was 
One on feeder lambs, with 
ee75 tee most sales at 
The wool market shows no material change 
from the dullness that has prevailed since 
the month’s opening. A few manufacturers 


onfined primarily to 


ped at Chicago 


occasional offers made were, 
part, unacceptable to holders. 


Butter Receipts Lighter 

Most of the mid-month decrease in arrivals 
of butter occurred at Chisago and Boston. 
Some dealers were of the opinion that the 
relatively lighter receipts as compared with 
several weeks ago were due to slow deliveries 
to creameries and some falling off in the 
milk flow. Feed is short in many sections and 
cows are not receiving all their usual grain 
ration. March stocks in cold storage were 
light as compared with holdings on same 
date in 1930 and 1931, but exceeded the hold- 
ings of March 14 in 1927, 1928 and 1929. 
The light current receipts of cheese at 
country shipping points found a ready outlet 
and, in addition, all factors pointed to a 
rather satisfactory net out-of-storage move- 
ment in Wisconsin storage centers. 
Prices have again remained generally un- 
changed the past seven weeks. February aver- 
age cheese price was the. lowest, for the 
month, since 1904, and the lowest for any 
month since June, 1930, and the market was 
about the same in March. 


Egg Market Weak 
The egg markets are failing to obtain their 
usual support from that quarter for this 


for the most 


rent consumption has been insufficient to 
clear the daily incoming receipts, some ac- 
cumulation of stocks is occurring. This con- 
dition has caused a further decline in quo- 
tations, 

The poultry markets continues steady to 
firm, with quotations generally advancing 1 


fowl have been in particularly short supply, 

and dealers have had to draw rather heavily 

upon frozen stocks to satisfy ‘their require- 
ments, 

Most Vegetables Higher 

Potato markets were higher after the mid- 

dle of March. Maine Green Mountains ad- 


ern Round Whites at 85 to 90 cents. 
$1.05. 

Still 
onion market. 


ern New York and at $4 in western Michigan 
Cabbage 


end of the storage season. 


|for American wheat is expected within three 


| outgoing shipments. 


inquired for certain types of wool, but the | 


time of the year, and as the demand for cur-| 


cent since the middle of March. Fresh killed | 


vanced 15 to 25 cents with a range in eastern 
cities of $1 to $1.25 per 100 pounds sacked. 
The Chicago carlot market was up for North- 


Maine 
Green Mountains for April delivery sold at 


higher prices were reported in the 
The 50-pound sacks of best 
yellow stock closed at $3.90 to $4.10 in west- 


markets made one of the sudden 
price jumps that sometimes occur near the 
Ton values 


Analyzed in 





Developments in Various Foreign Countries 
Reviewed by Commerce Department 





ATEST developments in commerce an 


L 


These summaries of conditions are based 


trade commissioners stationed at principal commercial centers throughout the 


world. The survey follows in full text: 


Argentina.—The peaceful return to consti- 7 
tutional government created more confidence 
in business circles, but the low exchange value | 
of the peso, limitation on purchases of for- 
eign currencies, increased import duties and 
internal taxes have further restricted imports. 
The first government estimate shows the area 
sown to wheat to be slightly below and the 
area sown to linseed, oats, barley, rye and 
birdseed to be somewhat above the average 
of the last five years. The corn crop is in 
fair condition, but as yet there is no official 
estimate of its size. 

Congress has been called into extra session 
for March 28 to consider national finances and 
in the meantime the government is bending 
every effort to collect the taxes imposed by 
recent decrees. On March 17, the note cir- 
culation amounted to 1,236,000,000 paper 
pesos, while. the gold reserve remained un- 
changed at 47 per cent. 

The foodstuffs market was generally weak. 
The dry fruit market improved. Stocks of 
textiles are low. The demand for fancy and 
staple piecegoods improved; while the demand 
for yarns is steady. Imports of clothing have 
practically stopped. The demand for radios 
improved slightly. Lumber stocks continue 
low. There have been a number of inquiries 
for pitch pine and Douglas fir indicating that 
buyers are waiting for stable quotations and 
ocean freights. The demand for hardwood is 
very slack but the outlook for shooks is good 
owing to the improvement of conditions in| 
the wine districts. 

Imports of automobiles were small. Sales 
of new cars maintained their seasonal im-/| 
provement of the previous month, with the 
greatest activity, in so far as low priced ears 
were concerned, being confined to seco 
hand cars. Building construction contin! 
dull and rents are decreasing gradually. Ex- 
ports continue heavy, thus further strengthen- 
ing the favorable visible balance of trade. 
Brazil—Quotations on the milreis on the 
curb market were slightly firmer, due to the 
subsidence of apprehension concerning politi- 
cal troubles. It is the general opinion that 
the government will make no effort to appre- 
ciate the official rate of the milreis this year, 
regarding the present one as correct. There 
is a continued slow revival of domestic trade, 
though the import movement is light. Col- 
lections and credits are reported slightly im- 
proved. There have been concerted local pro- 
tests against the immediate application of the 
new tariff decree to automotive products. 
Completion of coffee shipments on consign- 
ment to an American firm by special arrange- 
ment is expected within the month and com- 
pletion of the coffee shipments in exchange 


months. 
++ + 


Canada.—Manufacturing activity appears to 
have increased slightly in Ontario with cor- 
responding effects on employment in that 
province, but on the whole trade is still quiet. 
Foreign trade returns for February recorded 
an import valuation of 35,586,000 Canadian 
dollars, a slightly higher figure than in Janu- 
ary in spite of the shorter period. Exports, 
valued at 43,873,000 Canadian dollars, were 14 
per cent higher than in the first month of 
the year. By comparison with February a 
year ago exports of agricultural products were 
higher and chemical purchased abroad were 
nearly up to last year’s level, but all other 
categories were lower for both incoming and 


Wheat prices at Winnipeg dropped steadily 
during most of the week, as the result of 
decline in export demand and heavy move- 
ment from Argentina. Following a conference 
with a delegation from Nova Scotia, the 
prime minister is reported to have instructed 
the Dominion Fuel Board to work out a plan 
whereby approximately 1,000,000 more tons of 
Nova Scotia coal can be sold to Quebec and 
Ontaric consumers. Although details have 
not been completed it is understood that the 
method favored by the conference is that the 
government absorb the difference between the 
cost of United States coal and the cost of 
Nova Scotia coal delivered at Montreal and 
eastern Ontario points. 
The production and sale of farm implements 
have improved somewhat in Ontario, al- 
though farmers’ purchasing power is still un- 
satisfactory. General hardware sales have 
improved slightly also, and electric refrig- 
erators and laundry equipment are enjoying 
good sales with some Canadian factories oper- 
ating at capacity#? 
The first annual Spring automobile show 
held in Toronto closed March 12 with satis- 
factory attendance and sales, although the 
industry appears to be handicaped by the 
general increase in prices over last year’s 
models, used car stocks are not exesssive. 
Mining equipment is in good demand, but the 
exchange situation favors British suppliers. 
Some slight activity is reported in trans- 
portation equipment shops in Montreal. This 
is due, however, to reconditioning of rolling 
stock and not to new orders. mand for 
aeronautical equipment continues restricted 
and orders which have been placed by the 
government are being held in abeyance. 
The suspension of the air mail service in 
the Prairie Provinces has seriously checked 
the demand for aeronautical equipment, but 
the situation is helped somewhat by the 
steady development of air transport into the 
northern mining areas. Demand is still slack 
for agricultural implements and on some 
lines prices have been cut below the cost of 
production. 
Only cheaper shoes and leather goods are 
moving in any volume in British Columbia. 
Automotive trade js slow and no improvement 
is noted in iron, steel and hardware. The do- 
mestic lumber market is poor, but export busi- 
ness is fair. The February log scale in the 
Province was over 5,000,000 feet less than in 
January. A number of tax increases are indi- 
cated in Provincial budget legislation for the 
year beginning April 1. 
+ + + 


Newfoundland.—A measure has been intro- 
duced into the Newfoundland Assembly pro- 
viding for a petroleum monopoly. This legis- 
lation proposes to make it unlawful for any 
interest other than the Petroleum Products 
Board to import petroleum products, except 
under license, and license holders would be 
required to pay a royalty of a sum which 
when added to the landed cost per gallon will 
amount to the wholesale price as determined 
by the Governor in Council. 


In the Orient 
Australia.—Some improvement has occurred 
in Australia during the month, particularly 
in rural sections. Financial leaders, however, 


of recovery, owing to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of public finances. Unusual wheat 
yields and a heavy wool clip have caused an 
unexpected mprovement in agricultural cred- 
its, and the exchange situation is stimu- 
lating foreign demand for Australian wheat. 
Oil and fertilizer companies admit some im- 


weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce. 


— 
heavy storage for beans, bean-cake and ka-/| 
Oliang at the Dairen wharves. 
products at the wharves on March 3 totaled 
630,000 metric tons, being the largest figure | 
for all time, and 210,000 tons more than one 
year ago. February export shipments of beans 
from Manchuria via Vladivostok totaled 31,- 
600 metric tons, and via Dairen, 178,400 metric 
tons, compared with 102,560 and 3,300, respec- 
tively, in the similar month last year. Through 
telephone service between Dairen and Harbin 
was inaugurated on March 11, and was again 
resumed on that date between Mukden and 
Harbin. 
Ssupingkat-Tsitsihar railway was extended to 
{the Tsitsihar-Koshanbranch to Taianchen, a 


| supervisors, and plantation owners are caring 


express some doubt as to the permanency | 


Weekly Survey 


d industry abroad are analyzed in the 


on reports to the Department from its 


Stocks of such 


Direct passenger service over the} 


distance of 70 miles. 


+ + + 
Hawaii.—Retail trade in necessity lines since 
the beginning of March has been better than 
for the same period of last year but luxury| 
lines are not enjoying the same turnover due 
largely to more strict supervision of credit. 
Retail merchants report a tendency for 
customers to insist upon better qualities of 
merchandise, and observe that many of 
liquidating old debts before making new com- 
mitments. The unemployment situation has 
been made more difficult recently by curtailed | 
operations in pineapple canneries. The Gov- 
ernor’s unemployment committee, with the 
cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce, city 


for the unemployed by giving emergency aid, 
such as free lodging at nearby sugar planta- 
tion camps? and part-time employment when- 
ever possible. The sugar harvest is proceeding 
normally, but shipments are heavier than at} 
this time last year, owing to heavy purchases 
by refineries on the east ccast of the United 
States. No unsold surplus remains in storage. 
The pineapple situation is better and ship- 
ments have increased. Banks report a steady 
gain in savings deposits and life insurance 
Sales are larger, but premium payments are | 
slower. Bankruptcies during the first 10 weeks| 
of the year were more numerous than for 
the same period last year. 


+ + 
Japan.—Government officials and bankers in 
Japan are giving their attention to the finan- 
cial situation. The Diet is holding a special 
five-day session for the purpose of approving 
bond issues and loans to cover military ex- 
penditures. Another session will be held in 
May for general legislative purposes, but it is 
predicted there may be some Cabinet changes 
before May, owing to internal dissension. 
Loans to the new Manchurian state are 
being considered by the government and 
bankers for the purchase of Japanese con- 
struction and other materials. The South 
Manchurian Railway is seeking a domestic 
loan for financing its industrial development | 
program. It is also calling in unpaid capital 
and is considering increasing the company’s 
capitalization. Bankers, however, are appre- 
hensive over the ability of the present weak 
bond market to absorb government military 
bonds. It is reported that the Deposits Bureau 
has accepted 63,000,000 yen of such issues 
at 6 per cent and the Bank of Japan, 15,000,000 
yen. The government is insisting that banks 
adopt a more lenient attitude toward borrow-| 
ers, but bankers refuse to do so. It is be-| 
coming more apparent that country banks 
are facing difficulties. 
Yen exchange continues weak. The average | 
rate for New York telegraphic transfers was | 
quoted at $0.3190 on March 18. The average | 
exchange rate for February was $0.3442 against | 
$0.3190 for January. 

Retail prices continue downward, regardless 
of declining exchange. The unemployment | 
situation is still serious with 470,000 reported | 
idle, according to government estimates. | 

Import trade has been seriously affected by 
depreciated exchange, but imports of raw ma- | 
terials continue large. Exports are still low. 
Trade with Central China shows little im- 
provement despite easing in the Shanghai | 
situation. w silk exports to the United | 
States continue poor. Japan's import excess | 
from Jan. 1 to March 20, 1932, totaled 128,- | 
090,000 yen, compared with 20,000,000 yen for | 
the same period in 1931. 


+++ 

Malaya.—The apparent slight improvement 
in the financial situation in England and the 
United States, with the subsequent rise in 
sterling, created a degree of optimism toward 
general world conditions during the past 
month. Malayan commodity prices, however, 
were affected adversely, in terms of sterling, 
and export markets continue inactive as a 
result of the firmness of exchange and gen- 
eral lack of foreign demand. Banks are con- 
tinuing a policy of careful credit restriction, 
and collections on short-term sales are satis- 
factory, but upcountry conditions continue 
difficult, particularly for old outstanding obli- 
gations. 

Tin showed a loss in price of 10 pounds 
sterling per ton during the week ended March 
5, and weak prices have continued to date, 
resulting in disturbed local market conditions 
and a lack of interest in tin shares. February 
exports of tin amounted to 2,408 tons. Copra 
has maintained an advance in price levels, 
owing to continued demand from the United 
Kingdom because of uncertainty regarding the 





margarines, and a shortage in the output of 
copra in Ceylon. 
amounted to 12,817 tons, of which the United 
States took 1,244 tons. Malayan production 
for 1932 is expected to reach the average. 

There is a strong probability that rubber 
tapping will be curtailed on large areas if 
government plans for restriction of output are 
definitely shelved. The rubber market con- 
tinues to weaken. 

Imports of automotive products in February 
increased by 50 per cent over January, due 
chiefly to arrivals of light British cars. An 
excess of import trade over exports continued 


34,506,000 Straits dollars ($13,800,000) and ex- 
ports at 33,013,000 dollars ($13,200,000). Com- 
| pared with the corresponding period last year, 
imports declined by 5 per cent and exports 

by 10 per cent, on the Straits dollar basis. 
The average value of the Straits dollar for 
February was $0.3977, followed by an upward 
trend to $0.4375 on March 9. Since then there 
has been a downward tendency, with the rate 
on March 18 at $0.4275. 
+~ + + 


Philippine Islands.—Recent moderate im- 
provement in copra and coconut oil prices has 
been outweighed by heavy declines in sugar 
prices and lack of improvement in other £ 

ort markets. Merchandising activities “i 


n 


show a decline of from 15 to 30 per cent in 
volume of sales, compared with a year ago. 
Customs collections at all ports in January 
and February were radically lower than a 
year previous and internal revenue collec- 
tions in Manila were 15 per cent lower. The 
Government is now undertaking to balance 
the current budget and preparing the budget 
for 1933 for submission to the Legislature 
meeting in July. 





provement in country sales. Outward passage 


a gain in confidence. 
A slight improvement has occurred in build- 
| ing and consvruction, and iron and steel pro- 
duction has increased 20 per cent, due largely 
to stock replenishment. From all indica- 
tions, funds in London are the highest in 
three years, an improvement in exchange 
is not anticipated. A mild increase in im- 
ports is indicated by the demand for foreign 
drafts. 
Government deficits at the end of February 
totaled £21,400,000. Imports during January 
totaled £3,400,000 (English valuation), com- 
pared with £5,100,000 for January last year, 
and £12,400,000 for January, 1930. 
( Exports in January were valued at £9,800,- 
000 (Australian valuation) compared with £6,- 
900,000 for the same month last year, and £7,- 
250,000 for January, 1930. English and Jap- 
.|amese cotton prints are dominating the mar- 
American prints. Leather has improved and 
hide prices are firming. 





are light. °City - 
eral varieties 0: 
cents a bushel above recent levels. 


Rates on evaporated milk, in carloads, from 
Nampa, Idaho, to Texas common points 
found unreaosnable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed for the future and _ reparation 
awarded. Waiver of certain undercharges 
authorized. 


doubled within a week. Remaining supplies 
ices of celery advanced. Sev- 
apples are selling 10 to 20 





the competition. 


in Shanghai are 
activity. War ris 


gmm 
insurance rates 


per cent per month, 
mal rate of 1.75 per thousand yearly. 











Dolomite: No. 24705.—Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rate 
on raw dolomite, in carloads, from Mc- 
Vitty’s, Ohio, to Fairmont, W. Va., found un- 
reasonable. A reasonable rate for the fu- 
ture prescribed and reparation awarded. 

Grinding Balls: No. 24773.—Dewey Port- 
land Cement Company v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway. 1. Claim based 
on unreasonableness of the rate charged 
on two carloads of grinding balls from 
Greenville, Ill, to Linwood, Iowa, found 
barred by the statute. 

2. Rate charged on same shipments found 
applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

vaporated Milk: No, 24743.—Carnation 
Company vy, Colorado & Southern Railway, 


Seed: No. 24199.—Haley-Neeley Company 
v. Ann Arbor Railroad. Rates on sweet- 
clover seed, in carloads, from points in South 
Dakota and Sioux City, Iowa, to points in 
Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Fairmont, Minn., found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable basis of rates for the future pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

Peaches: No. 19337 and Related Cases,— 
Haley-Neeley Company v. Arkansas & Lout- 
sinna Missouri Railway. Ratts on fresh 
peaches, in carloads, from points in Arkan- 
sas and Texas to Sioux City, Iowa, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., and destinations in north- 
eastern Nebraska and northwestern Iowa 
found not unreasonable but unduly prejudi- 
cial. pe rate relationship pre- 
scribed, paration denied, 


int interest of 7 ner cent. 


The import market in South China con- 
| hesitant with regard to large com- 
|mitments because of uncertainty in the politi- 
Ginseng auctions were resumed 
on March 18, followng a lapse of many weeks 


tinues 
| cal situation. 


of prevalin; 


low prices. 
Lack of 


bookings have increased decidedly, indicating | 


ket, due to the exchange advantage over 


The demand for 
chemicals is steady on a small turnover. Paints 
and oils have improved slightly. German sol- 
vents are dominating with England, meeting 


~ + + ‘ 
China.—Industrial plants and trading firms 
erally showing greater 
now 
range from three-fourths of 1 per cent to 3 
compared to the nor- 
Esti- 
mates of the unemployed in Shanghal num- 
ber about 160,000. Chinese who departed from 
Shanghai because of the hostilities are re- 
turning only in comparatively small numbers, 
Local newspapers report that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has concluded a contract with a Ger- 
man group for the erection of an iron and 
steel plant in Anhui Province, the German 
group to advance $20,000,000 for plant and 
machinery, against Government bonds bear- 


oreign demand and the continual 
rival ef produce at Dairen are resulting in 
‘teas 


|The February real estate market 
lowest for any month since 1921. Total tex- 
| tile consumption is low, but demand for 
American lines is increasing and good profits 
are accruing to dealers and importers. Ar- 
rivals of cotton piece goods in February in- 
cluded 5,442 packages from the United States 
{and 2,424 from Japan. 

The February automotive market showed 
slightly increased activity, owing largely to 
| arrivals of new models. Sales of medium- 
+ peices cars improved. 


to dealers. 
| ported foodstuffs. 
|}son has reached its peak. 
probably exceed previous 
placed the output of the 
850,000 metric tons. 


was the 


estimates, 


refined sugar. 


Recent increased Japanese demand 


are operating. 
January fore}; 
in the values 0: 
uarv, 
export 


f 


values. The 


twe-thirds a year ago. Total 


valued at 16,300,000 pesos ($8,150,000), 
ary, 1931, 


000 pesos ($8,400, 


B00). 
092,000), year, and 


the previous that 


972,000) against 266,334,000 pesos ($133,167,000 
in 1931. 
+ + + 





world rice market has caused slightly 


some effect on genesal 


sOya bean crop, an increase in production of | 


Exports of copra in February | 


in February, when imports were valued at | 


anila at the opening or the Spring season | 


Unemployment is increasing in some dis- | 
tricts, due to completion of the sugar harvest. | 


The market continues 
eenly competitive, resulting in small profits 

Lower demand is noted for im- 
The sugar milling sea- 
Production will 
which 
1931-32 crop at 
Exports from the first 
of the grinding season to. date totaled 337,- 
000 tons of centrifugal and 17,300 tons of 


for 
abaca is reported to have been due to large 


orders from Russia for binder twine placed 
with Japanese cordage manufacturers. Pres- 
ent low copra stocks are responsible for lit- 
tle crushing activity, although five oil mills 


n trade showed improvement 
imports, compared with Jan- 
1931, but a decline of 30 per cent in 
share of the United 
States in the import trade was slightly more 
than half the total, compared with more than 
imports were 
com- 
pared with 13,200,000 pesos ($6,600,000, in Janu- 
and exports amounted to 16,800,- 
), against 24,100,000 pesos 
($12,050,000) a year ago. Final figures for Phil- 
ippine foreign trade in 1931 show that im- 
amounted to 198,357,000 pesos ($99,178,- 
compared with 246,186,000 pesos ($123,- 

ex- 


ports were valued at 297.944.0009 pesos ($103.- | 


Siam.—An improved basic situation in 0 

n- 

creased activity in Bangkok, which may show 
dates 


Plans Considered 


For Balancing of 


Air Mail Budget 





Increase in Letter Rate and 


Rapid Delivery Service 
Between Large Cities Sug- 
gested to Congress 


The Post Office Department has brought 


to the attention of Congress two proposals 
which would increase air mail revenues 
by several millions annually, and would 
come close to balancing the air mail 


budget, according to information made 
available by oral statements at the De- 


| partment March 26. 


The first plan, submitted by the Post- 


master General, Walter F. Brown, testify- , 


ing recently before the House Committee 
on Post Office and Post Roads, involves 
raising the air mail letter rate from 5 to 
7 cents an ounce. The change, it was 
estimated orally at the Department, would 
increase revenues by approximately $3,- 
000,000 annually. ° 


Special Delivery Suggested 


The second plan, presented by officials 
of the Ludington Airlines, and approved 
by the Postmaster General, proposes es- 
tablishment of a special delivery air mail 


| service for which the Department would 


charge a high postage rate. ‘How much 
such a service would bring to the Departy 
ment has not been estimated. 

“As soon as business begins to return 
to normal,” Mr. Brown testified, “I expect 


| to recommend a 2-cent increase in the air 


mail letter rate.” 

Commenting on the proposal, Earl B. 
Wadsworth, Superintendent of the De- 
partment’s Division of Air Mail Service, 
said the increase would bring about a sub- 
stantial gain in revenues. 

“We do not believe the two-cent in- 
crease would bring about any material 
reduction in volume of mail carried,” he 
declared. “Although there might be some 


|reduction at first, this would soon be over- 


come, and with the normal increase in 
air mail volume, total mail carried prob- 
ably would be above present poundage.” 


Deficit of $11,383,063 


Department records disclosed that the 
air mail deficit for the fiscal year 1931 
was $11,383,065. The Postmaster General, 
in his testimony, brought out that this 
year’s air mail deficit probably would be 
no less than that of 1931, because “the 
air mail is the only branch of the De- 
partment which is holding its own—and 
it is doing more than that.” 


The proposed increase would make the 
5-cent rate 7 cents; the 10-cent rate, 14 
cents, etc. Total sales of these stamps 
under the new rates probably would net 
about $10,000,000 the first year the rate is 
in effect, it was stated orally. 


The special delivery service suggested 
by Ludington officials provides for fre- 
quent fast trips between large cities close 
to each other. Testifying before the House 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads, 
sponsors of the plan said mail could be 
sent for delivery within a few hours after 
deposit between cities 250 miles apart. 

“I am in favor of giving the plan a 
trial,” the Postmaster General told the 
Committee. “It seems to me that there 
is need for such a service, and I think it 
would be worth while to try it out.” 

Although the Department made no sug- 
gestion as to what letter rate would be 
charged for such service, Ludington rep- 
resentatives proposed an arbitrary rate of 
25 cents. Citing the route between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York City as an 
example, they declared a letter could be 
mailed at noon in Washington and reach 
New York in time for delivery before the 
close of the business day. The 25-cent 
fee would cover air transportation and 
| local delivery. 





‘Hearings on Calendar 
Of Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week of 
March 28 is as follows: 


Trial examiners’ hearings: : 

E. Griffiths Hughes, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; 
March 28, Washington; alleged misrepresenta- 
tion in sale of its products; Elias C. Alvord, 
trial examiner; Harry D. Michael, Commis- 
sion’s attorney. Docket 1966. 

Louis Marmorek, trading as Edison Unit 
Sales Company, New York; March 29, Wash- 
ington; alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
electric light fixtures; William C. Reeves, trial 
|examiner; Edward E. Reardon, Commission's 
jattorney. Docket 1986.—I/ssued by the Federal 
| Trade Commission. 


| 








year. At present, however, although the 
movement of paddy is seasonally active and 
| the rice market is firm, with shipments large, 
|rice prices continue low and foreign trade 
;remains dull, with practically no change in 
general business conditions. The second gov- 
ernment forecast of the rice crop places the 
| total surplus for export at approximately 
1,314,000 tons of paddy, or about 1,000,000 tons 
of rice, including a carry-over estimated 
| 300,000 tons. 


at 
Many reductions in government 
| expenditures, readjustments, and other re- 
|trenchments are planned for the new fiscal 
| year beginning April 1. It is unofficially re- 
| ported that expenditures in the new budget 
will be reduced by approximately 25 per cent, 
February's foreign trade showed slight in- 
creases Over January in value of both ex- 
| ports and imports. The latter amounted to 
| 6,384,000 bahts ($2,873,000), while exports were 
valued at 7,647,000 bahts ($3,441,000), of which 
| 6,177,000 bahts ($2,780,000) were credited to 
|rice. (The baht equals $0.45.) 


The section reviewing developments 
in countries of Europe will be printed 
in full text in the issue of March 29. 





| 








+] 0 will buy 


this BABY BOND 


8% Eight Year Gold Bonds of As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion (a subsidiary of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company) are avail- 
able in registered form in denomi- 
nations of $10 and multiples. 

Initial interest is 834% (participat- 
ing conditionally to 10%). Consoli- 
dated net earnings after depreciation 
and all prior charges are over eight 
times the interest on $40,000,000 
of these bonds at 8%. 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 
New Yerk City 


| 





61 Broadway 


Please send me Circular C 460, to which 
reference is hereby made, giving complete 
)| details. 


TN 


| 
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Gold Resources _ 
Of Central Banks | 
In Europe Shown 


_ S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business March 24, 1932 


Made Public March 26, 1932 





Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
This Month Year 932 Year 1931 


GENERAL FUND 
a > 
ernal revenue— 
“Income tax (see note 2) $188,864,067.31 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 31,774,738.01 


a a lei | 
Supplies in England, France | 
And Germany Analyzed) 
‘-In Monthly Review of 


$220.638,805.32 








| Dn te Corey PEt a. ty Py oe 

Py = QUE, 6. ods ose as camascdcene cane 17,729,020.12 
Federal Reserve Board CUO esse 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
j ities— 
review of the gold reserve of Eu- securitics— aii, tt 
dicen countries and the statistical posi- ec ante obligations. bSene sens ty 
tion of the Bank of England, the Bank ne Railroad securities -...... . = 589.35 
i P nte ree orr er e ‘ 7 

Eruaee, and We er oe wees Panama Canal tolls, etc 1,652 923.74 





in the monthly bulletin of the Federal Re- 


: ; Other miscellaneous 
serve Board, just made public. 





2,594,976.74 


$846,985,409.66 $1,495,415,883.54 
377,729,253.80  418.151,851.87 | 
$1,913,567,735.41 

283.804,739.18 


$323,984,859.29 
38,587,625.47 


$362 ,572,484.76 
25,513,425.68 





$1,.224,714,663.46 
265,490,299.75 


2,146,490.73 
92,370,597.85 





269,900.06 1,194,759.87 1,889,795.3% 
110,637.79 18,504,878.92 5,493,988.61 
2.015,539.27 16.844,672.75 19,880,913.22 
2,330,506.1% 32,906,145.79 42,303,754.09 



































England at the Bank of France and the | 


Federal reserve banks was retired on) Excess of expenditures 


$57,376,578.55 $260,026,652.52 














$1,838,394,075.50 $593,514,425.47 





February 1. This credit was originally ar- 


. | TRUST FUNDS 
ranged on August 1, 1931, in the amount 


Receipts: 


Business Activity | 


| Work at Factories Does Not. 


|; ruary and the first half of March, and 

| for the period between Jan. 1 and March} 
15 the value of contracts was 65 per cent 
less than a year ago, reflecting coftinued 

| declines in residential building as well as 





| 


| 


Fails to Register 
Seasonal Upturn 


| 
| 


Show Improvement Made |v 


In Banking, According to 
Federal Reserve Board 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


banks’ purchases of United States Govern- 
ment securities, issued on March 15. De- 
mand and time deposits of these banks 


| decreased further during February but 





of $250,000,000; it was renewed in Novem-| District of Columbia .......... $2,207,850.10  $2,428,543.47  $23,595,510.82  $24,207,851.25 

oN the amount of $150,000,000, but Government life insurance fund  4,592,690.42 5,152,211.86 54,201,743.38 61,259,138.90 | 
il  meeall portion wes oar use at the, Other .-.--.-.-.ee. were : 394,145.06 828,305.69 5,584,317.08 7,192,613.36 
time of final payment. The bulk of the Total . $7,194,685.58  $8,409,061.02  $83,381,571.28 


£7,000,000 reduction shown for the month 
in the “other deposits” of the Bank of 
England occurred during the week in 


Expenditures: 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 


$3,707,778.98 


$92,659,603.51 





$3,618,225.86 $26 288,517.84 $25,178,479.37 





which the repayment was effected, and at Policy losses, OW. Weaeesitases 1 909.587.62 1.297.738.79 16 255.907 98 13,833,486.13 

od ps : ° s MIVOSEITIONES 26 cc scccccsccecs 2 735.1% 2.950, 7 5,620.90 41,391 681.41 
the same time the foreign exchange ace) Gio III “527,752.32 22,337,953.99 —-*2.819'553.82 844137974 
count in which the Bank of France car- —_————— ——__—__—. —_—_  — —— 
ried the British credit was diminished by ML baste vibisasribusaageAaaned $8.955,824.05 $30,204,370.11 $79,890,582.90  $88,845,026.65 


a corresponding amount. No gold was em- 





Excess of receipts or credits 


ployed in making the repayment, it WaS pyoess of expenditures 


reflected in a decrease in the “securities” 
reported by the Bank of England, which 
include the bank's holdings of foreign 
balances. 

A further reduction during the month 
in the bank’s security portfolio had the 
effect of absorbing funds that were being 
freely drawn from bankers’ deposits with 
the Bank of England and lent to the mar- 
ket. As a consequence, the reduction in 

BANK OF ENGLAND 


‘$1,761,138 





*Excess of credits (deduct) 


thorized amount is expended. 
trict under trust funds. 
general 


were included therein on the following day. 


~~ $3,490,988.38 


$3,814,576.86 


47 $21,795,309.09 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amourt to be advanced from the general fund until the au- | 

After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- | 
For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 
fund and under trust funds should be added. 

Note 2.—Income tax receipts deposited with Federal reserve banks during quarterly tax pay- 
ment periods and included in the figures for “This Month” and “Fiscal Year 1932” are not 
strictly comparable with receipts for corresponding periods 
such deposits are now included in the figures on the day of 


last year due to the fact that 
deposit, whereas previously they 








(In thousands of pounds sterling; figures 


e preliminary) ene ‘ I ti EI t F 
ange from— y 
Feb. 24, Jan.27, Feb. 25, nventive emen ou 
1932 1932 1931 | 
eT ness ccs 120,773 +10 —20,043 
Discounts and ad- | 
VANCES cc ccccccees 11,429 —1,518 2.911 | 
Securities .......... 342,142 —11,515 +22,114) 
Bankers’ deposits... 67,924 —6.380 8,852 
Other deposits ..... 46,323 —7,206 —3,210 
Notes in circulation 346,404 +535 —1,261 | transformed into direct current, or the pulsa- | 


bankers’ deposits was reflected to only a tions of the rapid reversals of alternating cur- | 


small extent in the repayment of dis- 
counts and advances at the bank. Very 


rent, felt in the tube, had to be toned down. 
Always, to make a vacuum tube function, 
it must be heated. This is achieved pri- 


easy rates in the open market, however,|™arily by heating the filament. The grid 
: “ i and plate are then connected to one side | 
accompanied these developments; on Feb- of the filament circuit. All circuits being | 


ruary 18 the Bank of England lowered | 


direct when the ‘energy is supplied by bat- 
its discount rate from 6 to 5 per cent and 


teries, the thing works and of course it works 
without a hum. 


on March 10 to 4 per cent. If alternating current were substituted for 
" . | battery current without changing the connec- 

Bank of Franc e | tions, the normal potentials of the grid and 

In the four weeks ended Feb. 19, the! plate would be made more positive or more 


Bank of France continued its heavy con-| negative with respect to the other side of the 
versions of foreign balances into gold. The seat by cane alternation of the current, 
increase of 3,100,000,000 francs, however, | Busing . ers 
in the bank's gold reserves was not whol-y | "= : ili le 
attributable to these operations. Not cattal claatins alent te “ ae 
more than 2,200,000,000 of foreign €X-| (This had been done before.) 
change was thus converted, the remaining | 
reduction in the bank’s holdings repre- 
senting repayment of the British credit. | 
Some of the gold recently obtained by the 
Bank of France, therefore, represented 
gold either currently or previously im-| 
ported on private account. x 
The repayment of the British credit in- 


side of the filament circuit as is done where 
direct current from batteries is used, they 
connected the plate circuit to one leg of the 
filament heating circuit, and the grid cir- 


of a resistance or potentiometer bridged across 
the filament circuit. 


ment circuit not at points of maximum po- 
volved substantial drafts on pastes 
ae ge potential of the whole filament. Then, 
posits” of the Bank of France, but these | \. ynaerstand, they adjusted the slider until 
deposits, which include balances of the the hum introduced by one connection just 
j in- $ lances out the hum intro- 
French commercial banks, nevertheless in- | counteracts or ba re i 
i duced by the other. This “means” is the hum 
creased during the month to a ave oe ONetine tor, 
level. At the same time discounts and ad-| “jy wil) work on any three-electrode tube 
vances of the Bank of France were re-/|or set of tubes requiring the same voltage 
duced. Funds for these purposes were de-|in any of the three sections of the kind of 


: : |receiving set we are talking about. 
rived in part from the sale of gold to the, Finally, Lowell and Dunmore, as another 


Bank of France and the return of noteS| phase of the last element (f) in their com- 

from circulation. In large part, however, | bination, connected a separate hum elimi- 

they were the result of transfers from 
BANK OF FRANCE 


(In millions of frances; figures preliminary) 
Change from— 


}ing means, that is, 
;a@mplifier section, the detector section and 
/the audio frequency amplifier section. 

This is a highly scientific organization, and 


Feb. 19, Jan.22, Feb.20,| this is what Lowell and Dunmore say they 

1932 1932 1931 invented. Looking at it as they disclose it, 

OY eee ita seas Se $3.125 +17.956 | that is, looking at it close up without look- 
Foreign exchange... 16.654 —2.878 —9,666 ing at its Saar OUae it would appeal to any- 

one as invention. 

aw 7,707 —907 —2,655 If they had invented this apparatus and 
‘Government deposits 3,473 —1,254 —10,464/ all its elements, their invention unquestion- 
Other deposits..... 25,177 +1,247 +13,637| ably would have been basic; it would have | 
Notes in circulation 82,578 —786 been more than that; it would have been 


+5,726 


t dous, for it would have covered the 
Government deposits, which were sharply | Upenco 


{major portion of the practical radio art as 


reduced during the month. Deposits of|it stands today. But they did not invent 
the Treasury proper, as distinct from | all of sent ene: indeed. | they frankly 
those of the debt amortization office, are | ventions . A 

now about 19,000,000 francs ($750,000) in ao og. ae 


contrast to 4,569,000,000 francs a year ago 


Reichsbank 


The note circulation of the Reichsbank 


Not forgetting that the claim in question 
is for a combination, we must nevertheless 
dissect it ~nd pick out and set aside all that 
is old in order to see what is left and dis- 


; ; i ¢ cover what is new, and, accordingly, deter- 
-declined substantially durimg the past mine whether the new with the old consti- 


month, accompanying a continued in-| tutes invention. Without repeating what we 
crease of unemployment in Germany, and| have already said as to the character and 
foHowing a substantial decline in prices. | function of the several “means” which we 


; have described in alphabetical order, it will 
Punds returning from circulation were em-| ) 2"), ough to say thet means lettered a, b, c, 


ployed to pay off discounts and advances} q and e are unquestionably old. 
at the bank. | Lowell and Dunmore did not invent or 
Although these developments left the) improve them; they simply used them as 


; a ; +4 | they found them. Thus in one swift move- 
Reichsbank in a somewhat easier position,| ent nearly all the apparatus must be set 


the slow shrinkage of reserves cone aside. Also, the hum eliminating means em- 
until the third week ir February, when| ployed by Lowell an unmore in the last 
the bank’s gold and foreign exchange re-|¢lement of the claim (lettered 1) is ad- 


.. | Mittedly old. 
serves increased by a small amount. Dur-| “Mey Yumply used it as Helsing had taught 
°° REICHSBANK 


them by his patent in 1916 (No. —— in 

§ smarks; figures the light of the White patent of the same 

(te eS . year (No. 1195632). The only thing left and 
2 | therefore the only thing new is merely a 


hange from— 
chang part of element f. It is the separate con- 


, Feb. 23, Jan. 23, Feb. 23, 


nection (new) of an old hum _ eliminator 

Gold ; 1330 ee A ™ with old tubes in each section of an old re- 

Foreign exchange reserve 146 —5 39 ceiving set of the three-section type 

“Dis Y “and advances.3.313 —204 +1,702 There is a question, serious enoveh to jus- 

ec oh * 332 —39 —_79 tify the contest that arose from it, whether 

Rene -, circulation ‘4.003. —195 29) the patentees really contemplated hum climi- 
ing this week a new forcign exchange 


decree went into effect forbidding pay- | abroad; the use of notes in this way had 
‘ment in Reichsbank notes for German ex- been depriving the Reichsbank of the for- 
ports unless the foreign holder could prove cigr exchange whieh would ordinarily ac- 


& that the notes were legally shipped) cure to it from commodity exports. 


| patentees, 


Instead of con- | the patentees employ 
oe eee) ee ec P: ployed had long before been 


cuit, through a grid biasing means, to a slider | 


These grid connections are made to the fila- | 


“other de-/| tential variation but at points having the| 


| nating means to each amplifying and rectify-| 
to the radio frequency | 


ad to Be Lacking 


In Adapting House Current to Radio Set 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


nation in a receiving set in which all the 


j}amplifying and detecting means are vacuum 


tubes, which now embody 
In their experiments, as shown by their 
notes, they discarded vacuum tubes for de- 
tectors, stating they developed objectionable 
hum, and resorted to a crystal detector and 
condenser which worked without applying 
alternating current to the detector circuit 
Though employing a crystal detector, the 
we shall assume with some hesi- 
tation, saved the claim and included tube 
detectors by saying, “although other forms 
of rectifier may be readily employed.” Any- 
how, if not restricted by the specification, the 
claim, referring to the elimination of hum 
in the “rectifying means,” 
to cover detectors of the latter class 
The invention of “separate” connection of 
hum eliminators, if invention it be. is in- 
fluenced or is still further reduced in value 
by the fact that hum eliminators of the kind 


uses 


connected with the radio frequency ampli 
section in the use of alternating current. - 
Therefore, in the final analysis, the claimed 
invention consists in applying curbed alter- 
nating current to the detector section and 
the audio frequency amplifier section and 
|also to the radio frequency amplifier section 


jin the same way that it had previously been 
Is this} 


applied to the 
een? 

t might be invention if. when operati 
some hum should develop in the first spots 
and pass over to the second section, or if hum 
in these two sections should invade the third 
section and be suppressed before it reaches 
the loud sperker by the three hum eliminators 
coecting to that end. 

In other words, there might be invention 
if the hum eliminators, though separately 
placed, functioned together on the circuits of 
all sections in eliminating wandering hum 
There is, however, no suggestion of such 
hum action, and no such interrelation or co- 
action of separately placed hum eliminating 
means is claimed for the invention. 


| +~+ + 


Instead of doing anything like this, the 
plaintiffs themselves claims that the hum is 
killed “at the source’—at the mid-point con- 
nection—that each eliminator stops hum in 
| the tubes of its own section, or, rather, as 
; we look at it, each eliminator prevents hum 
|from developing in the tubes with which it 
jalone is connected, leaving nothing for the 
jother eliminators connected with the other 
sections to do with the tubes of its section 
or with hum in them. 

So it appears that each eliminator performs 
in the apparatus of the combination claim 
the same function it performed in the de- 
vice from which it was taken, Motion Pictures 
Patents Co. v. Calchuff, 251 Fed. 598, 602: that 
is, each does its own work in its own section 
and is through. 

The result, in theory at least, 
hum prevention or elimination in each sec- 
tion by each eliminator. It follows that the 
jeffect of the operation of all the eliminators 
is an aggregation of separate results, Powers- 
Kennedy Corp. v. Concrete Co., 282 U. S. 175, 


last-named section. 


is complete 


| 186, all alike and all admittedly obtained by | 


prior art means. 

| From the very nature of the circuit con- 
}nections, the three eliminators act independ- 
}ently of one another, Hailes v. VanWormer, 
|87 U. S. 353. Operating separately yet in 
; conjunction with other elements of the com- 
bination, they evolve no new cooperative 
function, Grinnel Washing Machine Co. v. 
Johnson Co., 247 U. S. 426, 433: Office Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co. v. Fenton Metallic Mfg. Co., 
174 U. S. 492, 498. and the new result, as 
claimed, is only that which arises from the 
| Well-known operation of each one of the sev- 
eral elements of the combination. Grinnell 
| Washing Machine Co. v. Johnson Co., supra. 

| Having before them White and Heising, who 
told them how to prevent hum in vacuum 
tubes energized by alternating current 
wherever positioned in the receiving set, we 
cannot believe it was invention for Lowell 
and Dunmore to connect a hum eliminator 
with the audio frequency amplifier tubes even 
if they were first to do so, or invention 
connect them separately with the radio fre- 
quency amplifier tubes (as before), 
detector tubes and the audio frequency 
plifier tubes. 


am- 


o = @¢ 


Moreover, while the radio art had 


was 


Minnesota Clarifies 


jurisdiction 
sioner of banks to borrow money from the 
Reconstruction 


to pledge the assets of a closed bank as 
security 
| Gurnee advised. 
however, in cases where the commissioner 


is broad enough | 


| Trade Commissioner 


|}vacuum tube, 
| existing, 


| tubes 


to 


with the 


nassed 
1 its ingancy in 1922 when the application 
filed, it had not attained its full stature. | with direction that the bill be dismissed, 


showed little change in the first half of 
March, 


Open market rates on acceptances and 


commercial paper declined during Feb- 
ruary and the first half of March. Dur- 
ing this period yields on Treasury and 
other high-grade bonds decreased to the 
lowest point since early December, but 
after the middle of the month yields on 
high-grade corporate bonds increased 
somewhat. 


Finance Loan Rules 


Court Order Needed for Credit 


On Closed Bank Assets | 


St. PauL, Minn., March 26. | 
By court order the Minnesota bank com- 


missioner can borrow money from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation against™ 
closed bank assets only when necessary 
to conserve the assets thereof, and when 
for the best interests of depositors and 
other creditors, according to an opinion 
rendered by Assistant Attorney General | 
Ww. 
Banks, John N. Peyton. 


H. Gurnee to the Commissioner of'| 


“Mm our opinion, a court of competent 
may authorize the commis- 


Finance Corporation and 


for the payment thereof,” Mr. 


“This can only be done, 


is of the opinion that such action would 
be necessary to conserve the assets of the 


bank and would be for the best interests 
of the depositors 
thereof and the court specifically author- | 


and other creditors 


ized such action. 


“Petition for authority to make such a 
loan and pledge the assets necessarily 
would be made in each particular case 
where it was deemed advisable to obtain 
such a loan.” 


Cuba Increases Tariffs 
To Aid Home Industry 
Cuban Presidential Decree No. 302, 


dated March 10, 1932, and published and 
effective March 17, 1932, materially 


changes the tariff schedules, resulting in| 
an increase in the rates of import duty | 
on automobiles, trucks and motorcycles, | 


hog lard, lard compounds and 
lards, and various unrefined, 
semi-refined vegetable oiis, 


neutral 
refined or 


chassis and tractors, according to air mail 


|reports dated March 18 and 19, received 


by the Department of Commerce from 


Howard H. Tewks- 
bury, Havana. 

The increased duties were effected to 
protect certain established industries and 
to foster the national manufacture of au- 


| tomobile bodies.—/ssued by the Depart- 
| ment of Commerce. 
—_ 2 


Radio broadcasting for entertainment pur- | 
poses and the business of supplying receiv- | 


ing sets to the public had just started. Com- 
mercial radio receiving sets were just coming 
on the market. 

They came in different forms with different 
electrical organizations, and they came so 
rapidly that, seemingly, a set one day would 
be obsolete the next day All used batteries 
as the source of electrical energy, and in the 
rapid transition in apparatus then occurring 
there was no demand for alternating current 
as an electrical source. Therefore, the Lowell 


and Dunmore alleged invention did not meet | 


a want in the art. 


Nor did it in fact emerge in the practical | 
jart until four or five years later when the| 
improved and now} 
in a) 


as then 
could be commercially made 
form that would make alternating current as 
the source of electrical energy and the use 
of hum eliminators a practical consideration. 

And even then hum eliminators were not 
always separately applied and restricted to 
in their own respective sections but, 
as in the alleged infringing sets, they were 
extended to tubes requiring the same volt- 
age to heat them, without regard to the sec- 
tion in which they happened to be placed 

In other words, the art employing alternat- 
ing current—certainly that part which is rep- 
resented by the defendant—provided hum- 





eliminating means in accordance with the} 
teaching of White and Heising, not for each 
section of a receiving set but for tubes (in 
whatever section) according to the different 
voltage they required to perform their dif- 
ferent tasks. 

Being of opinion that in developing the 
apparatus of the patcnt in suit the patentees 
applied in a natura! and ordinary way the 
prior knowledge of the art without making 
an inventive advance, we are constrained to 
ho'* cleims 3 and 14 of the patent tavaisd 


I me. inva, 
The decree of the District Court is reversed 


ey of Current Business reveal only minor 
| changes in business activity during the 
| week ended March 19. 
side New York were higher, but the gain 
was not large and the volume of business | 
continues around the low levels of recent 
weeks, according to the weekly summary of 
domestic business conditions issued by the 
Department of Commerce March 27, which | 
follows in full text: 


some further improvement with a decline 





Improved Employment in Some Industries 


| workers 


|improvements and Federal 


and in de-| 
creases of duty on automobile and truck | 


| Columbia (peso) 


Of Domestic Business Is Shown | 





Banking Situation Reflects Improvement but 


Wholesale Prices Decline 





Weekly indicators available to the Sur- | week's set-back. Commercial failures in- 
creased. 

Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- 
er’s index, declined following the gain of | 
the preceding week. Both agricultural and | 
nonagricultural products were lower. Elec- 
trotype copper and the iron and steel 
composite prices were unchanged, but 
wheat and cotton prices were lower. 

For the week ended March 12, increased 
activity was reported for the bituminous 
coal, electric power, lumber and petro- 
leum industries. 


Bank debits, out- 


The general banking situation refiects 











Presta eg alhe ‘ Freight carloadings also 
m i oetevesd ,231,806.46 $392,812,493.69 $1,559,655,420.54 .$2,361,458,014.42 | ; ther types of construction: part of |in money in circulation, relatively few bank | increased. Building contract awards dur- 
The review of the month in domestic Total “iicccescecdens eee $243,23 |in other types ‘ a f elat 
: ; : ee eS Oe SO i , y | failures, and a slight gain in demand de-|ing the first half of March were higher 
banking appeared in the issue of Mar. 26. : | the decrease in the value of awards re-| \ 1 \ ape } : Saves ee f 
The section dealing with foreign banks S%penditures: ss $162,724,007.41 $164,820,327.15 $1,918,025,681.39 $1,630,094,819.10 | flects reductions in building costs. in ae at oe a oe Sma an et i <uaoun a 
follows in full text: Public debt— ‘i ek aed Car Loadings Fail to Gain ollowing the gains of the two preceding e increase fell short of seasonal ex- 
: i Ree btoesemegeevey 39,393,297.36 33,089,977.70  347,604.723.68  361,777,279.42 ee ; weeks. Bank loans continue to shrink | pectations. The adjusted indexes of steel 
The gold reserves of European countries Interest ; 7 F Distribut Car load f h : : : : 
howed little change during the past! Sinking fund ...... BESTA S ca ce eE TES cs 326,660,000.00 355,299,200.00 391,660,000.00| istribution—Car loadings of merchan-' with a further decline reported for both | ingot production, cotton cloth output, and 
Ss : iq| Refunds of receipts— 7 a | dise and of miscellaneous freight showed | commercial loans and loans of securities, | automobile production declined, The com- 
month, except for, the continued rapi CUMROINS- %s ccs crs veces 975,984.00 1,308,713.37 13,139,745.28 15,573,576.57| none of the usual seasonal increase in ; : ; 
rowth of French reserves. About one- Internal revenue 6,098.289.18 _ 4,358,229.14 60,072,814.07 50,266 ,642.96 | 7 ere _ , Security markets were generally reaction- | posite business indexes of both the New 
8 if th ld taken by France was drawn| Postal deficiency 18,810.35  14,000,000.00 125,018,810.35 84,016,090.04 | February, while sales at department stores | ary, with stock prices declining close to the | York Times and the Business Week con- 
oun ie Be ates, the remainder} Panama Canal ............. 737,725.06 642,583.88 7,828,660.95 7,520,992.63 | remained unchanged, as is usual at this’ previous lows. Bond prices have remained | tinue to show only slight fluctuations, but 
seaan Paeaay Gen teaend. The Bank| Megenstruction Finance Corpo 81.303.731.04 148,399,384.07 season. well above the December lows, despite last the downward drift of the indexes has not 
a ineunre’ reserves were unaffected,| Subscription to stock’ ‘of Federal Wholesale prices—Wholesale commodity | ——H——____ yet been halted. 
: ; 1 SOTO Ro re ere te 62GassSutues 2 vec ea aeanes SAP SeOe 4s ceccceweNe ‘ rices, aS measured by the index of the! WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
however, since the French purchases were’, 2*ticural marketing fund (net) 8.234,958.69 _*5.349,805.76 100.474.131.93 ° 137.408,611.55| Bureau of Labor Statistics, declined furs | (Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25=100) 
made entirely on the bullion market,| Adjusted-service certificate fund ........... 112,000,000.00 — 200,000,000.00 -224,000,000.00 | th.» #1 BT Hak Cane OF The TONG a varaie | Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
Where Indian and South African ship-| Civil-service r@tirement fund....  ......eesee0 ce ee ees Nis 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 | ther Irom 6/ per cent of the average 19 12 5 1 14 29 is 23 or 
ts were disposed of in about equal por-| Foreign Service retirement fund ............ 215,000.00 216,000.00 | for January to 66 per cent for February. | S ist 1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929 
ments we! Pp District of Columbia (see note 1) ............ 9,500,000.00 9,500,000.00 | Between the first week of February and ee Begone Sdee a 5 s oe rags ; 
tions. —— = can aiieesecpees —>o,| the third week of March there were in- | G0mposite index—New York Time 60.1 *60.4 78.2 77.5 92.8 92.8 105.2 105.0 
Gop RESERVES OF SELECTED CENTRAL BANKS BOREL acct dacspscdcrsencgeases $299,486,903.09 $651,530,045.48 $3,369,671,891.72 $2,932,884,012.27 creases in the prices of cotton, livestock we Business Week 58.0 57.7 81.5 81.9 95.6 95.4 104.1 106.7 
en Se om— | Excess of expenditures ........... $56,255,096.63 $258,717,551.79 $1,810,016,471.18 $571,425,997.85 | and meats, while prices of grains, non-| Bituminous coal production ... 82.8 *59.2 76.0 85.9 804 829 863 98.4 
Change fr P ; ; - - os 
oldre- Month Year OOO "———__ ——— | ferrous metals and imported raw materi- | Bullding contracts, 37 States (da. av.) .. ae OES ani OR ie Le 
Date, G ; Cattle receipts B2 5 7 ; 7 
¢: 1932 serves before before tin“ FUNDS als—including silk, sugar, and rubber—| Cotton “Seccipis a) al ms as Ss ms ms at 3 
ae eal Ss: . * 2¢ Mh TECEIPtS .....seeeeees 2.7 b ‘ 3.5 D2. 5. 7 73. 
Prenes.... Pew. 19 2.304 }-123 4704 | Applicable to public debt retire- declined considerably. Electric current} ......++s+s+eeee 92.3 91.2 101.0 100.6 103.4 104.1 101.0 1013 
Germany....Feb. 23 221 ~~ —318 ments— 4 e Bank credit.—In the banking situation | Freight car loadings 60.0 583 774 *76.5 91.3 91.9 100.4 1000 
#296 1 at Principal—foreign obligations. . Lstgieeanes seed ave © aeee ieee e $29,265,117.64 he i devel in February Hog receipts ...........000. 64.9 *69.6 70.1 809 67.9 632 81.2 928 636 
italy..... “Fete. 29 oh 4 154 From estate taxes ........... ‘ $1,000.00 .....45- - MOO . csasvesaucrs the important developments in February | Lumber productioni 1.1.2"! .oss 38.5 36.2 65.7 *77.5 109.2 1049 1065 1061 
iter ag ea 43 4174 From franchise tax receipts and the first half of March were a con- | Petroleum production 103.0 102.8 108.9 105.2 121.7 124.0 127.5 126.0 
een Son. i 482 10 4.358 (Federal reserve banks and | siderable reduction in the number of bank | Stee! ingot production 34.2 35.5 75.0 75.0 96.1 97.4 125.0 125.0 
by baa . : : Federal intermediate credit ; suspensions and a return flow of currency | Wheat receipts .......... 2, 42.9 61.3 859 99.5 40.1 513 763 79:7 
3 ‘ ' I } , es 
DREE Maint yeehadiee ts ccdgmeecs. ti9stgaeanas La 21,294.27 90,912.23 ii i : WHOLESALE PRICES: 
*Preliminary. , | From forfeitures, gifts, etc..... 6.500.000 ........... 36,500.00 59,150.00 | from the public to the banks. The coun- | picner's Index (1926- 100) -- 
ian people continue tO Graw) Other .......c.ccceceeeweeeeeeees 2.106,685.19  2,015.961.33 20,194,853.57 18,130.908.11 | try’s stock of monetary gold declined in All commodities (120) 3 3.1 2 5 ‘ 
The Indian peop i ‘si Fob ; od hat in tt aeemnees aie . 63.1 63.3 629 76.0 76.0 90.7 90.9 983 93.2 
. . ian peonisiaden. . <aistpaceberiiibad eohheciie || aia 4 ‘ witu odtante’ Cs 7 7 : 
oy ee ie tee indian peoiic chain GAL <claancaveskbass worsens tater $2.114,185.19  $2,015.961.33  $20,253.647.84  $47,546,087.98 first bait cma ae = Nonagricultural products (90) 662 663 88 787 fee Bad B83 962 95.7 
i -iegamtis Sepmanieeee s . Copper electrolytic . 12.0 420 41.3 71.0 71.7 1290 1290 17 2. 
ished sharply in October, 1930; the actual) expenditures: ' ll sak 7 Member bank reserve balances, after de- | Cotton, middling, New York 254 261 265 401 397 383 0 18 O4 
release of gold began in March, 1931, and ee NE, 20 tne gee Pty Siooe ap eee tae ne «| 45'915:000-00 | creasing almost continuously since last | Iron and st:eel compociic 714 714 713 766 764 843° 844 87.9 87.9 
has been in large ae since Thais =| ag Petes eae crer mao ees Sree ———-. <-———-._ <=<————=——_ <== | Summer, showed a slight increase for the | “>t, Ne. 2, fed. Kansas City 40.3 411 403 543 543 76.0 77.5 90.7 92.2 
parture from the gold standard las . MUM os Fbes a ncisiedecvees ‘a $3,235,667.11  $3,325,062.06 —_ $48,631,252.16 —_ $69,634,515.60 | first two weeks in March. Purchases Of Bank debits outside New York City.. 69.8 663 781 1026 89.7 129.0 : 21 
tember. Prior to September about $30.) a Sin2iasio2 "9130910073 “s2e.a77160132 ~e22.088 40762 | United States Government obligations by Bank loans and discounts ...... 99.1 995 1007 1242 1230 1348 1337 1324 Lal's 
000,000 of gold eg gare gy + Ere cess of expenditures ............ 121,481.92 $1,309,100.73 ,377,604.3 088,427.62 | the Federal reserve banks beginning in Bond prices .... eaten ; 203 3 8 —7 iss 107.0 105.9 105.7 105.7 
holdings. In the four months followin€,| summary OF GENERAL AND | March were accompanied by a considerable | 3US!nes' , : ls ; 8 137.1 137.6 107.6 113.0 
about $155,000,000 was released and the| SPECIAL FUNDS | decline in member bank indebtedness to  teemontnel mang TAUO ceeceseeesess--. 90.3 88.8 87.9 108.8 107.5 106.4 1043 92.5 91.2 
movement is still under way. Most of the) Total general fund receipts ...... $243,231,806.46 $392,812.493.69 $1,559,655,420.54 §$2,361,458,014.42 | the reserve banks. | Call money ............ 606 606 606 364 40.5 72.7 93.9 206.1 178.8 
1 d since September has been | Total special fund receipts ...... 2,114,185.19 2,015,961.33 20,253,647.84 47,546,087.98 | Time money 79.1 80.0 848 48.7 51.4 943 , ~¥ : 
tp ed to the London bullion market for’ Total $245,345,991.65 $394,828,455,02 $1,579,909,068.38 $2,409,004,102.40 anne oe eee Seep | Money in circulation ... 146 1152 945 945 930 924 966 968 
ae 9 SAOTGOT, DULCE SURE ROY SUE | =— TOCA ww ecw ee cc cee ccccncecece }245,345,991. ween, So 579,909,068. 409,004,102.4 Loans and investments of menaiier banks St ie deposits = 3 ry lene eee poo ie 110.9 
: . Total general fund expenditures. .$299,486,903.09 $651,530,045.48 $3,369,671,891.72 $2,932,884,012.27 in leading cities continued to decline until | >:?~" Tighe eebet ld . o . : . 3.1 9 250.7 
Bank of England Total special fund expenditures.. 3.235,667.11 3,325,062.06  48,631,252.16  69,634,515.60 | the middle of March when there was a | ume _GePosits .....-..eeee 126.0 125.7 159.9 159.8 153.8 153.2 150.1 151.2 
The credit negotiated by the Bank of| otal .............c.ccccceeeeeues $302,722,570.20 $654,855,107.54 $3,418,303,143.88 $3,002,518,527.87 | SUbstantial increase, owing largely to the| *Revised. 


+Relative to weekly average 1929-31 per week shown. 
tRelative to a computed normal taken as 100. 


For Month Is Shown in Federal Survev 
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comperatively large surplus machinery and other 


quiet with a of 


¢ ; miscellaneous work was 
building-trades men in nearly all sections of the principal activity, engaging agricultural 
the State Muncipal improvement high- | workers, heavy snows and rains having de- 
way construction and repair work gave em-) layed pruning. 
ployment to quite a large force of men. Rail- = | 
road forces remain curtailed, more par- West Virginia—No material 8 change o¢ 
stewie > ‘ rd-se . . Ss y re 
Lic ularly in the train and yard-service de curred in the industrial-employment situa- 
partments. Practically all of the slate quarries | tio) throughout the State during February 
reams > ~ [ , rele -rew: in- ebr ry: 
j remained closed, with skeleton crews main-| part-time operations were quite general in ihe 
tained. Slight employment increases oc- 4 


curred in some of the plants manufacturing 
knit goods. All machine and tool shops op- 
erated on greatly reduced schedules. Har- 
vesting of the ice crop furnished employment 
for quite a large force of laborers Unem- 


sand of these Workers Employment in the 
oil and gas fields, lumber mills, and logging 
camps showed no improvement compared with 
the preceding month. While a slightly more 
ployment relief committeees were active, par-|f4vorable trend in employment was noted in 
ticularly in the larger communities, in raising |S0Me Of the steel mills, glass and cnamelware 
funds and providing work for the unemployed. | f@ctories, chemical plants, and textile mills, 
Plants that remained closed includees those |estricted schedules and in many instances 
manufacturing underwear, hosiery, and shirts.| reduced forces obtained, affecting a large 
The demand for farm help was light, with no| umber of employes. Employment in the iron 
shortage reported. and steel mills, machine shops, foundries, rail- 
+ + 


—e yd shops, transportation and yard 

Virginia—While some unemployment con- | S@rVice departments, quarries, chinaware and 
tinued throughout the State during February, creed penne tanneries, and woodworking 
a few sections reported an improvement. The ror S showed no appreciable change. Munic- 
surplus of labor apparent included railroad |!P&! emergency improvement work in various 
and steel workers, coal miners, textile-mill|Citles throughout the State provided tem- 
operatives, cigarette-machine operators, 


ing and metal-trades men, peanut-factory | ¢™ployed. State and county highway con- 
workers, shipyard employes. and unskilled struction continued to engage several hun- 
laborers. The majority of the large plants | dred men. Building under way include the 


were in operation, several on part-time sched- | erection of a number of Federal, county and 


ules. Increased activity was reported in es-| Municipal structures, providing employment 
tablishments manufacturing silk, furniture,| for @ large number of craftsmen. There was 
overalls, shirts, woolen goods, shoes, veneer,|®M adequate supply of agricultural help for 
cellophane products, explosives textiles, | all requirements. A general surplus of labor 
fiber, wood products, trunks and luggage, and| Was apparent in all trades throughout the 
tobacco products. Part-time schedules ob-, month, 

tained in the cast-iron pipe and foundry e > * 

plants, and in the coal mines. Railroad ac-| Wisconsin.—Activity and employment in the 
tivities were below normal Several plants majority of the industries throughout ‘vhe 


were reported as closed. The shipyards were 
afforded employment to many 
While several large building projects 
were under way, there was not sufficient work 
to absorb all of the unemployed building- 
trades men. Highway construction, 
projects 


State continued below normal, and a surpius 
of all classes of labor prevailed at the close 
of February. Operations in the rubber, wood- 
| working, iron and coal mines, paper, metal- 
| products establishments, and transportation 
ae lines continued restricted, with reduced forces 
provi ed | 


; engaged in most instances Employment in 
employment for many laborers. Some of the|the textile and knitting mills showed a slight 


smaller towns in the State reported condi-|improvement. Increased employment 
tions as practically normal for this period of 


active and 


the year. There was little demand for farm | erator, and shoe factories. Building remained 
help. dull in some places, with a number of proj- 
+ + + jects such as churches, bridges, post offices, 
Washington.—Except for the erection of sevV-| and municipal improvements nearing com- 


eral post offices and other Federal structures, 


building was at a iow level during February. idle. The American Legion 9-point program 
| The State Highways Department continued its| provided jobs for hundreds of 
program of distributing funds over the State 50 | women. 


that nearly all communities placed some of 
their needy family men on road work a few days 
each week, and approximately 5,500 men were 
engaged. In addition, the larger cities and many | 


furnished work for 


low normal for this time of the year. 


+ > = 
counties employed several thousand men on ‘ =e sikh’ ak aa) olabeess neudhe 
streets and roads. Operations were also started ve aes Fo te od ~ ° 
Ry een or Sone, Deere —- |largely to the curtailment of coal mining, 
pand as the season advances. Lumber and log-| Tallroad activities, suspension of highway 


ging, railroad, cement, waterfront, and ship- 
ping activities, coal, and metal mining re- 
mained greatly curtailed, and a number were 
either closed or on short shifts. Paper and 


pletion of seasonal operations in the 
sugar industry. Many small 


establishments reduced activities, 


coal-mining industry, affecting several thou- | 


build- | Porary work for a large number of the un-| 


was | 
;noted in the steel plants, automobile, refrig- 


pletion, and a number of these workers were 


work, reduction in the oil industry, and com- 
beet- 
manufacturing 
still further 


Minor Change in Weekly Level ‘|Decline in Value 


Of Canada Dollar 
Analyzed in Study 





Commerce Department Says 


Decrease in Volume of 
Foreign Investments Is an 
Important Factor 


The most important economic factors 
responsible for the recent decline in Ca- 
nadian exchange are the decrease in the 
volume of foreign investments in the 
Dominion and the total stoppage of for- 
eign borrowing ‘by the national, provin- 
cial and municipal governments, accord- 
ing to analysis of the trend in Canadian 
foreign exchange by Consul General Emil 
Sauer, Toronto, made public as of March 
26 by the Department of Commerce. 

The exchange situation, one of the 
greatest difficulties confronting the Ameri- 


|can exporter in recent months, has been 


particularly acute in Canada, one of the 
major markets for American products, 


| Frederick M. Feiker, Director of the Bu- 
jreau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
|declares in a foreward to the analysis. 


Sterling Decline Not Involved 

The following additional information is 
presented in the publication: 

The fall of the Canadian dollar is due 
chiefly to specific economic developments 
and only in a minor degree results drom 
the financial situation in Great Britain, 
It is true that the decline began with the 
suspension of gold payments by the Bank 
of England, but close examination of the 
situation shows a number of economic 
factors which would necessarily have an 
important influence on exchange. 

Relative to the decline in foreign in- 
vestments in Canada, it is shown that 
they decreased $52,563,000 last year, as 
against an increase of $238,000,000 during 
1930 and $274,000,000 in 1929. 

No foreign loans have been floated by 
any Canadian governmental unit, mores 
over, since September, 1931. It is appare- 
ently the considered policy to await more 
favoreble market conditions before at- 
tempting further borrowings. 

Trade Balance Overstressed 
The unfavorable balance of trade in 


| 1931 is a factor which: has been given too 


much stress in seeking the cause of the 


|decline in Canadian exchange, according 
|to the Consul General. Canada’s exchange, 
{he says was near par in 1930 and the 


first half of 1931, when the foreign trade 
balance was decidedly against the country. 

Other economic factors which Mr. 
Sauer believes have played more or less 
important roles In the Canadian exchange 
situation are the increase in Canadian 
remittances for account of dividends and 
interest on foreign investments, the with- 
drawal of short-term investments from 
Canada, and the repurchase of Canadian 
| securities by Canadians at prices consid- 
lerably below par. : 

The analysis, Trade Information Bulle- 
tin No. 792, may be obtained for 10 cents 
per copy from the Superintendent of Doc- 
;uments, Washington, D. C. 


Loans to Defunct Banks 
Approved in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 26, 


An Attorney General's opinion to C. G. 

|Shull, State Bank Commissioner, holds 
the Commissioner, as receiver for failed 
State banks, has the authority, under Oke 
lahoma laws, to negotiate with the Re- 
;construction Finance Corporation for 
|loans from the depositor’s relief fund and 
|secure the amount borrowed by a first 
lien on free assets of the bank. Court 
|orders giving permission are required, 
| however, the opinion held. 
Since any loan from the Federal fund 
;may be made only under the laws of the 
| State in which the bank is located, Mr, 
| Shull asked J. Berry King, Attorney Gen- 
}eral, for an official opinion. 


Prompt Payment Implied 


Mr. King’s answer to Mr. Shull’s re- 
quest said, in part: “The Attorney Gen- 
eral-is of the opinion that the ‘proper ad- 
ministfation’ of a failed State bank re- 
quires the Bank Commissioner and the 
| liquidating agent of the bank to pay the 
| legal claims of its depositors and creditors 
las soon as possible. It was to assist in 
accomplishing this purpose that Congress 
passed the ‘Depositors’ Relief Act’ above 
| mentioned. 


| “It is therefore the opinion of the At- 
|torney General that the bank commis- 
| sioner, as the statutory receiver of an in- 
| solvent State bank, if he finds it necessary 
| for the proper administration of the as- 


sets of the bank and to the best interest 


men and/| Of its depositors and creditors, has author- 


Ice harvesting in certain sections | ity, upon proper notice being served and 
many unskilled workers. 


|The demand for farm a was generally be- 
u 


| upon the order to that effect of the dis- 
| trict court or district judge thereof of 
the county in which the bank is located, 
to borrow money and to secure the amount 


month, due| borrowed by first lien on the free assets 


of the bank.” 
Similar Loans Negotiated 


This opinion, according to the Attorney 
General, by oral statement of Mr. Shull, is 


printing, metal plants, public utilities, dairy- afiecting employment Part-time schedules | in accord with the administrative inter- 
; air - iv. obtained in quite a number of plants, wit j iv © 
ing, and poultry enterprises were faily active. | )° won 4 provement expected in the | pretation given the above-mentioned laws 


Airplane; food, including flour, meat, and sea- 
food establishments; match block, and vencer 
plants operated satisfactorily. Irregular sched- 


immediate future. 


Metal mining remained in-| © . 
active. Oil-field development work and opera-| Several years. 


| by the banking department for the past 
The oinion said Mr. Shull 


len Were apparent in the fabricated-steel,| tons continued on a curtailed basis. Public-| had stated that, as a matter of fact, the 
pulp and plywood, textile, and. several other | Utility extensions offered some employment bank commissioner has often negotiated 
enterprises. No improvement developed in the Se deat ae tet a Pe total cost |}0ans in the manner and for the purpose 
Gee ols & Geeenk nae ‘The supply | Of $170,000. Building under way in various above indicated with the approval of the 
of local labor, particularly unskilled help, sections Suee retarded by weather conditions; | district court without protest or objection, 


new contracts soon to 
should provide employment for 
ing-trades men 
service were fairly well employed, but 
tenance-of-way and shop forces were curtailed 


Individual Debits Show 


should be sufficient to meet any demands that 
may develop. Unemployment included prac- 
tically all classes of workers. Repairs to farm 
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Uruguay (peso) ....sees. 
1000 to $222,500, 


eocccccvccccccoesees 90. 


be awarded | 
many build- 
Forces in the railroad train 
main- 


-| would authorize the 


Decrease During Week | 


given to increase of capital stock from A 


In conclusion, the opinion stated: 

“Whether or not the laws and decisions 
above quoted and discussed are such as 
‘Depositors’ Relief 
Corporation’ to loan funds under its con- 
trol, under the provisions of the ‘Depos- 
itors’ Relief Act,’ is a matter which nec- 
essarily must be passed upon by the said 
corporation and its attorneys.” 












Bank of New York today certified to the Debits to individual accounts, as_ re- 
Secretary of the Treasury the following ported to the Federal Reserve Board by Status of State Banks 
Daiela COUGAR: oan eck cee caeads 13.9437 banks in leading cities for the week ended 
Belgium (belza) .....--..seseeeeeees 13.9519 March 23, aggregated $6,912,000,000, or 14 In the Reserve System 
MUNGETIN (1OV) 2.60: esnccccsasoenes 1200 per cent below the total reported for the 
Ceschosiovakia (krone) as prey vreceding week and 35 per cent below the Changes of status among State bank 
Solieea casueey 375.4166 , total for the corresponding week of last| members of the Federal Reserve System 
Finland (markka) 1.6733 | year. | during the week ended March 25 were an- 
France (franc) teteeeeees 3.9316 Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for | nounced March 26 by the Federal Reserve 
oe no a ea - 23.79°7 | which figures have been published weekly | Board as follows: 
reece ra | of ru = 
| Holland (guilder) : 40.3580 | Since January, 1919, amounted to $6,428,- = 4),.o:nea by national bank: Jackson County 
Hungary (pengo) ... 17.4250 | 000,000, as compared with $7,494,000,000 | pank, Medford, Oreg., capital, $100,000, ab- 
Italy (lira) ........ 5.1835 the preceding week and $9,982,000,000 the | sorbed by First. National Bank of Medford, 
Norway (krone) - 20.0653 | week ended March 25 of last year. | capital, $100,000. 
Poland (ot? - il | | —____—_—— 
Portugal (escudo) 3.367 , mR | — ~ DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Roumania (leu) ......... 954 ‘ ak » 7 3 
Se eat ne vise; Maine Makes Addition — —— ; 
Mweeen. (ETOMA) ..covcccccacsseds . 29.2666 T Sz : B k B Is SSeS 
Switzerland (franc) .......sse0+. 19.3485 oO avings an onds ELECTRIC 
Yuroslavia SUR on co ne . 1.7725 ° | PACIFIC Gas AND Co. 
China (Chefoo tael) . 33.9375 SUSTA >. Mar 26. 
China (Hankow teel) 33.4375 | ___ Avousta, ae, = DIVIDEND NOTICE 
| China (Shanghai tae!) 32.4375 Duquesne Light Co., Series B Ist 42s, Stock No. 65 
| China (Tientain tael). Rs aa = if | 1957, have been added to the list of legal Common cane con 
China (Hongkong dollar) ........... 31 | investments for Maine savings banks, ac- A ar quarterly cash 
in of - f , | 
Chine en iain or Pelyang doliar). 23.9975 |cording to announcement by the Bank for the three monthe’ period end- 
China (Yuan dollar) . seeeeees 23,4375 Commissioner, Sanger N. Annis. ise oa ae Teolog ot the come 
nas (eupee? " 2 oie nae ee of 8% per annum), qill be ed 
Japan (yen) . cocee A v Y ’ ital Stoc! 
Singapore {38 (do! lar) iin Changes Are Announced pe ee “ons on 
Cansde ioe Ar) oh . ~ April ‘1S, 1932, to shareholders 
weupe | ei eae In Status of State Banks of teed at the close of business 
Newfoundiand (doilar) on March 31, 1932. The Trans 
Argentina (peso, gold) 28: New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- fer Books will not be closed. 
emeetl (iNIPRI) -  asc ann cnssba 2075 |tendent of Banks, has announced:  Rens- | D. H. Foors, Secretary Treasurer, 
Ch- (2774) 5f ‘ane County Penk, Rensselaer. approval 
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oston’s Claim to Recognition 


as Well-governed City - + + 





Economy and Efficiency of Public Services 
and Soundness of Financial Structure Con- 
trasted with Conditions in Milwaukee 





By FRANK A. GOODWIN 


Chairman, Finance Commission, City of Boston, Massachusetts 


S MILWAUKEE the best-governed city in 
the country, as its mayor recently boasted 
in a national radio broadcast and in a 
signed article in a national daily newspaper? 

Are those bankers in the country who are 
now endeavoring to recoup the losses of their 
institutions by picking the pocketbooks of 
the taxpayers, through exorbitant rates of 
interest on municipal loans, feeding the peo- 
ple with a propaganda intended to appear 
to justify their present course? 

Milwaukee, the Mayor said, the city with- 
out graft, debt, delinquent taxes, the last 
word in municipal service, efficiency, econ- 
omy, and political purity! Milwaukee, the 
bankers said, the only city in the country 
to rate 100 per cent financially! Milwaukee, 
the eastern newspaper editors said, the city 
where the taxpayers rush in advance of any 
assessment to pour their money into the city 
treasury! 

As chairman of the Boston Finance Com- 
mission, a board established by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts as a monitor 
to watch over the expenditures of the City 
of Boston, I sent a representative to Mil- 
waukee to find out how this magic had been 
accomplished. 

2. 

No fond dream ever melted so quickly as 
did the picture painted by Milwaukee’s Mayor 
when the real facts and figures were analyzed. 
The first daub on the picture was the spec- 
tacle of a leading Milwaukee official, one 
of the Mayor’s chief cabinet officers, telling 
Milwaukee’s stunned citizens that $2,000,000 
worth of sewers laid in 1930 and 1931 were 
worthless; that the cement walls were 2 
inches thick when 9 inches were paid for; 
that sections were not connected, and the 
sewage was seeping out into the soil. 

The next was the City Comptroller telling 
the people that the $4,000,000 the Mayor 
claimed was free cash in the treasury after 
a year’s bills had been paid, was money 
borrowed on bonds to finance improvements 
the courts have not yet decided the city has 
the right to make. 

The next was the city’s most influential 
civic group telling the world that the Mayor 
was using fictitious figures, that his cash 
surplus was in ink on paper only, that his 
debt and taxes were growing too fast; that 
his fanciful scheme of debt amortization, and 
his tax adjustment plan—doing business on 
a cash basis, he called it—were a mirage. 

The net debt of Milwaukee is 4.79 per cent 
of its valuation, exclusive of self-supporting 
debt, Boston’s debt on the same basis is 
only 3.3 per cent. This difference means 
about $30,000,000 in Boston’s favor, or that 
Boston could have $92,000,000 of debt in- 
stead of $66,000,00, and still be as well off 
as Milwaukee. But that is not the whole 
story. Boston’s debt is made up of issues 
in large part for hospitals and institutions. 
Milwaukee, as a city, has no hospitals, ex- 
cept a small emergency hospital, and no 
institutions. The county, of which Milwau- 
kee is a part, provides these municipal ne- 
cessities. Boston's 3.3 per cent, therefore, 
compares with Milwaukee's 5.56 per cent of 
city and city’s share of county debt, so that 
Boston could be more than $4,000,000 more in 
debt and still be in as good condition as 
Milwaukee. Not only that, but, so far as debt 
is concerned, in Milwaukee on every $1,000 
worth of property owned by its taxpayers, 
for city and county purposes, there is a lien 
of $55.60, while in Boston for the city and 
county debt there is a lien of only $33.81. 
Can it be possible that any banker would 
rather loan money to Milwaukee than to 
Boston? 

+ + 


Milwaukee boasted it had $3,400,000 cash 
in the treasury Jan. 1. Boston at the same 
time and on the same basis had $11,500,000. 
Milwaukee had unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations of $1,234,000; but $525,000 of it 
was money raised by taxation before the city 
had the right to spend it. The remaining 
$700,000 of department balances is matched 
by $712,000 in Boston from unexpended bal- 
ances of regular department appropriations. 
Yet, Boston’s regular departments include the 
Public Welfare, the Soldier’s Relief, the Hos- 
pital, the Institutions, and the Tubercular 
Sanatorium, for which appropriations of $15,- 
000,000 were raised in 1931. These depart- 
ments in Milwaukee were paid out of county 
appropriations and not the city. Depart- 
ment for department, Boston had over $1,- 
500,000 unexpended balances to Milwaukee's 
$700,000. Milwaukee as a city and county, 
not Milwaukee City alone that you have 
been hearing of, compares in activities with 
Boston's activities and other large cities, and 
on that basis Boston invites the following 
comparison: 

Net debt: 

Milwaukee, Dec. 31, 1931, valuation, $973,- 
843,950; city debt, $46,380,000; city debt and 
city share of county debt, $54,217,072; per 


$1,000 of valuation—city, $47.90, city and 
county, $55.60; unused borrowing capacity, 
$2,312,197.50. 

Boston, Dec. 31, 1931, valuation, $1,958,- 
010,000; city debt, $65,071,369.12; city debt 


and city share of county debt, $66,189,876.04; 
per $1,000 of valuation—city, $33.23, city and 
county, $33.81; unused borrowing capacity, 
$4,437,298.78. 

Cities are measured today by the speed 
with which they pile up debt. Here again 
Boston excels, as in a 10-year period Mil- 
waukee’s net debt has gone up three times 
as fast as Boston’s, as the following com- 
parisons will show: 

+ + 


Increase of net debt of cities —Milwaukee, 
1921, $22,030,200; 1931, $46,380,000; increase, 
$24,349,800; per cent of increase, 115 per cent. 

Boston: 1921, $46,548,964.27; 1931, $65,071,- 
369.12; increase, $18,522,404.85; per cent of 
increase, 40 per cent. 

Increase of net debt of city and county.— 
Milwaukee: 1921, $24,826,433; 1931, $54,217,072; 
increase, $29,390,639; per cent of increase, 
118 per cent. 

Boston: 1921, $47,889,935.39; 1931, $66,189,- 
876.04; increase, $18,299,940.65; per cent of 
increase, 38 per cent. 

Another table shows that no great increase 
in Milwaukee’s valuations justified her in- 
crease in debt, while increased valuation did 
to a very large extent justify Boston's debt 
increase: 

Increase in valuation of city.—Milwaukee: 
1921, $681,198,160; 1931, $973,843,950; increase, 


$292,645,790; per cent of increase, 43 per cent, 

Boston: 1921, $1,595,736,943; 1931, $1,958,- 
010,000; increase, $362,273,057; per cent of 
increase, 23 per cent. 

Milwaukee's Mayor, the eastern editors, and 
the Boston bankers talk of the marvelous 
innovation—the amortization fund—by which 
Milwaukee is going to wipe out all debt. It 
is not much different from our own time- 
worn and generally-abandoned “sinking fund 
plan,” In eight years, by the accumulation 
of different kinds of interest that in Boston 
would be called taxes, or would replace taxes, 
Milwaukee has built up the fund to the 
size its sponsors figured it would take 10 
years to reach. But in five years the debt 
it was to overtake reached the figure that 
the sponsors estimated it would take 50 
years to reach. In other words, the debt 
it was intended to wipe out has grown 10 
times faster than the fund. The result, there- 
fore, is about the same as the progress of 
& man who goes up one step on a ladder 
and falls back 10. 

++ 

Boston has no such prospect in the imme- 
diate future as a debtless city, but it is 
worthy of note that Boston’s gross debt on 
city account was $90,000,000 in 1910 and 
only $95,000,000 in 1930, 20 years later, an 
increase which for conservatism is not 
matched by any other large city in the 
country, and certainly not by Milwaukee. 

In taxes the story is the same. Twelve 
million dollars of the City of Boston budget 
go to maintain departments that the City 
of Milwaukee is relieved of by leaving them 
to the county to take care of them. Boston’s 
total tax rate for all purposes—city, county 
and State—is less than Milwaukee’s, and 
Boston, for city and county, is less than 
Milwaukee city and county, as follows: 

Relation of valuation to levy—tax rate 
for year ending Dec. 31, 1930: 

Milwaukee: Valuation, $1,016,238,055; 
(all purposes except special assessments), 
$33,459,388; rate—city, $26.01, county, $5.90, 
State, $1.02; 1930 total tax rate, $32.93; rate 
per $1,000 for city and county, 1930, $31.91; 
1931 total tax rate, $33.66. 

Boston: Valuation, $1,972,148,200; levy (all 
purposes except special assessments), $60,- 
756,789; rate—city, $27.21, county, $1.73, State, 
$1.86; 1930 total tax rate, $30.80; rate per 
$1,000 for city and county, 1930, $28.94; 1931 
total tax rate, $31.50. 

Milwaukee's taxes, like Milwaukee’s debt, 
are increasing faster than Boston’s, as shown 
in the following table: 

Increase of tax levy —Milwaukee: 1921, $19,- 
870,193; 1930, $33,459,388; per cent of increase, 
69 per cent. 

Boston: 1921, $40,424,784; 1930, $60,756,789; 
per cent of increase, 50 per cent. 

++ 
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On taxes Milwaukee again has a new 
wrinkle. The money for some departments 
for this year is raised this year; for other 
departments for next year the money is 
raised this year. A tax adjustment plan, so- 
called, eventually to have all the money 
for the following year assessable in a levy. 
that is collectible the second Monday of De- 
cember. On its face this would make it 
appear that the taxpayers of Milwaukee are 
saved the 3 or 3% per cent that Boston 
citizens ordinarily pay for loans in antici- 
pation of taxes, because Boston taxes are 
not collectible until September of the year 
for which they are paid. Milwaukee tax- 
payers are not saved this 3 per cent, how- 
ever, but actually pay 6 per cent and higher 
because a large part of the Milwaukee tax- 
payers take advantage of the privilege given 
to defer payment for six months from Jan. 
1 and pay 6 per cent for it and 12 per cent 
thereafter. Milwaukee citizens collectively 
could get credit ordinarily for the 3 per cent 
Boston citizens ordinarily pay. It is far 
better for the city to pay this 3 per cent 
than it is for the taxpayers individually to , 
pay 6 to 12 per cent, or lose that rate for 
the use of their money. Borrowing by the 
city in anticipation of taxes in Boston is 
cheaper to its taxpayers than taxing in an- 
ticipation in Milwaukee is to its citizens. 

The Milwaukee surplus previously men- 
tioned was a surplus in the taxation accounts 
of the city and it was only a book surplus. 
It amounted to $1,524,000, including the $525,- 
000 taken from the taxpayers, but could 
not by law be spent. The departments that 
contributed to this surplus are the ordinary 
city hall departments. There were no pub- 
lic welfare and soldiers’ relief departments 
in Milwaukee City to grab up the dollars 
saved in the assessing, city clerk, or other 
not - hurt - by - the - depression departments. 
There was no city hospital or city institu- 
tions demanding more funds for additional 
beds, or food, or supplies for a population 
increased by the privations caused by the 
depression. For the City of Milwaukee 
turned these over to the county, and while 
the city was piling up its balance of $700,- 
000 in book surplus, the county was issuing 
$2,000,000 in bonds to raise more money for 
current poor relief. To borrow money in 
Boston for welfare disbursement would be 
unthinkable. 

++ 

Milwaukee has a pay-as-you-go policy, and 
has been much advertised for it. But it 
was not stated that Milwaukee resorted to 
it when its right to borrow was used up. 
Boston, on the other hand, voluntarily has 
followed a pay-as-you-go policy of greater 
dimensions, and for 16 years built all its 
schools and repaved most of its streets from 
current taxes. Milwaukee can issue debt 
up to 5 per cent of its current year’s valu- 
ation. Boston is limited to 2% -per cent on 
its three-year average, invariably a lower 
basis. Yet, on Jan. 1, Milwaukee had but 
$2,312,000 unused borrgwing capacity against 
Boston's $4,437,000. 

In variety of service Milwaukee can not 
approach Boston. Milwaukee is now build- 
ing her first health unit. Boston has eight 
in operation. Milwaukee’s park system could 
remain almost unnoticed in a section of 
Boston’s park system. In fire stations, police 
stations, public buildings, etc., Boston tax- 
payers demand and obtain much more serv- 
ice than Milwaukee taxpayers. Milwaukee 


spends about $700,000 yearly for a pension 
system that takes care only of the police 
and firemen. Boston's pension system takes 
care of all its 20,000 employes. 

Boston has shrines in great number that 
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HILE the public imagination is eas- 
Wi aroused by the mystery of elec- 

tricity and is quick to inquire into 
every new form into which this invisible 
energy is translated, coal, our largest 
source of electricity, is generally regarded 
as @ necessary evil—something to be 
purchased at the lowest price and burned 
without regard to the aesthetic and 
healthful condition of the surroundings. 

». > 

We are still heating our homes, for 
the most part, by the laborious methods 
of the last century, whereas lighting, 
transportation, and refrigeration have 
progressed tremendously in contributing 
to our personal convenience. Intensive 
fundamental research and its engineer- 
ing application have been at the bottom 
of this progress in these other utility 
needs and it is not unlikely that the 
same amount of competent research on 
coal, the raw material of heating, would 
result in benefits equally as great. 

Until recent years only a few scattered 
academic investigators had any curiosity 
regarding the origin, constitution, and 
chemical properties of coal. But with 
the popularization of the automobile and 
the focusing of attention on the form 
value of fuels and the recognition of in- 
evitable depletion of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas resources, the need for augment- 
ing and eventually replacing these fuels 
with. products derived from coal stimu- 
lated a demand for a more thorough in- 
vestigation of coal. 

This demand, led to a long-range re- 
search program, instituted by the Bureau 
of Mines, involving a study of the con- 
stitution and composition of coal, with 
special reference to the use of the fuel 
as a raw material for the preparation of 
gas, coke and various by-products such 
as tar, motor fuel‘and ammonium sul- 
phate. 

++ 

The Bureau pursued three lines of at- 
tack on the problem: (1) The study of 
the microscopic structure of coal, (2) 
the treatment of coal with various sol- 
vents to dissolve out and explain the 
particular substances which give coal its 
coking properties, and (3) the distilla- 
tion of coal in small retorts under care- 
fully-regulated conditions so that the 
different by-products can be separated 
and carefully examined. 

The microscopic investigation was un- 
dertaken by an investigator thoroughly 
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trained in chemistry, geology and botany, 
especially the botany of the Paleozoic 
age, which is the period in which coal 
was formed. Dr. Reinhart Thiessen, a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, 
answered these requirements and under- 
took the investigation. 

After many failures, he finally devel- 
oped a method of grinding pieces of coal 
to a thinness less than that of tissue 
paper so that when examined by trans- 
mitted light under a microscope this sec- 
tion of black coal appeared translucent. 
Examination of such thin sections of 
coal revealed remains of plant structure 
in all pieces of coal that Dr. Thiessen 
has inspected. 

++ 


The microscope showed that the black 
glossy bands of coal were the remains 
of trees and that the dull gray bands of 
coal are mixtures of fragments of plants, 
the more resistant waxy covering of 
leaves, spores and pollen grains. On 
trying out the glossy and dull bands in 
small coking retorts, it was found that 
the glossy coal coked, whereas the dull 
splinty bands did not coke thoroughly. 
In this way the microscope explained 
many things which had puzzled the prac- 
tical coke-oven superintendent. 

The second method of attacking. the 
problem of coal constitution—that of 
separating it with selvents—did not 
prove so successful in showing practical 
results, although the Bureau’s organic 
chemists have been able to dissolve out 
the bituminic constituents which are re- 
lated to the coking properties of the coal. 

+ + 

The most practical results in the study 
of coking properties of coal have been 
obtained in a new apparatus developed 
recently at the Bureau's Pittsburgh ex- 
periment station. In this method, 100 
pounds of coal are placed in a sheet iron 
cylinder, which is then welded shut with 
an acetylene flame and placed in an 
electric furnace where it can be heated 
uniformly at any desired temperature. 
On heating this cylinder of coal, gas is 
driven off which escapes through an 
iron pipe which is connected with a con- 
densing apparatus in which the light 
oils, the tar, the ammonia and other by- 
products are collected. The total gas 
given off is measured and analyzed. In 
fact, all the products of carbonization 
obtainable from coal are carefully meas- 
ured and their quality determined. 


(Not 


In the next of this series of articles on “Coal,” to,appear in the issue of March 
29, Mr. Fieldner continues his discussion of the investigations on coal which have 






the people of the whole world come to see; 
that are an immeasurable asset and require 
much to keep up. Boston has scenic beauty 


in numbers of hills, tree-lined streets, nu- 
merous restful parks, seashore and river 
beaches, all of which are kept at great 
expense. Yet, Milwaukee, without either the 
number of them or the development of them, 
pays a higher tax rate. Boston has a li- 
brary system second to none in the world; 
an ocean waterfront development that ranks 
with the best in the country; a water and 
sewerage system that never becomes dry, or 
is overtaxed. Yet, three minutes’ train ride 
from Milwaukee’s center of activity brings 
one to a region of primitive accommedations. 

Milwaukee boasts that in recent years it 
has worked out a system by which its dis- 
bursements are limited to its appropriation. 
Boston, in 1909, made it an offense punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both, for 
a department head to exceed his appropri- 
ation. Milwaukee boasts that for the past 
few years its street contracts have been paid 
in cash, instead of in bonds issued against 
abutters. In the memory of its oldest in- 
habitant, Boston never paid in any way ex- 
cept cash. 

Milwaukee points to a $40,000 annual sav- 
ing by taking discounts on its miscellaneous 
bills and contracts in the last few years. 
Boston saves $75,000 annually by taking 
discounts and has been doing it for more 
than 10 years. 

Milwaukee talks of a scientific, segregated 
budget. It happens to have come into exist- 
ence ter, and is patterned on, Boston's 
segregated budget adopted 16 years ago. 

Boston's pension system, now 10 years old, 
has been a model which cities and even 
States all over the country copied. Milwaukee 
taxes its people every year for the delin- 
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quencies of the past year’s assessments, double 
taxation. Boston collects its taxes or suffers 
a loss in appropriation right for its failure. 

To whom should the credit for this im- 
proved condition of affairs in Boston be 
given? First of all, to an intelligent elec- 
torate who,; as taxpayers, demand economy 
and efficiency in municipal government and 
find ways to obtain it. Then, to the State 
Legislature which keeps a watchful eye on 
Boston's needs and exerts an authority over 
its finances that no other large city in the 
country is subjected to. To its real estate 
exchanges whose members are vitally in- 
terested in the city’s problems, and are 
constantly studying and checking, and ad- 
vising the city fathers and the State solons 
in regard to them. To its chamber of com- 
merce, which maintains an exceedingly ac- 
tive and capable civic bureau constantly 
searching for new methods of efficiency and 
progress. To its improvement associations, 
which are, almost as plentiful as its high- 
ways, and whose officers and agents are for- 
ever questioning the need for this and the 
demand for that. To its Good Government 
Association, which is eternally ready to throw 
the spotlight of publicity on anything that 
savors of maladministration or misadminis- 
tration. 

To those pioneers in municipal research, 
the first Finance Commission, which delved 
into the ways of municipal departments and 
political contractors as such activities had 
never before been turned up in any city in 
the land. And to its successor, the perma- 
nent Finance Commission, which has now 
been functioning for 22 years, under statu- 
tory authority, with the power of a court 
and grand jury combined in ceaseless ques- 
tioning of men and motives in matters re- 
lating to municipal government. 





Inferiority of Artificial Teeth 
Difficulties of Fit and Manipulation 
By DR. C. J. HOLLISTER 
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HEN one goes to a store to buy a definite 

article the statement is frequently made 

by the clerk, “We do not have that in 
stock, but here is something just as good.” 
In some instances the substituted merchan- 
dise turns out to be quite serviceable and 
of the same quality as that originally de- 
sired. But most emphatically the just-as- 
good assertion does not apply to artificial 
teeth. 

Be that as it may, “satisfied customers” 
are often heard to remark that their plates 
are just as good as their real teeth ever dared 
to be, They are either unreasonably enthu- 
siastic or are deliberately misstating the 
facts, 

Unfortunately, such assertions have in- 
fluenced hundreds of persons, unwilling to 
think for themselves, to become more or 
less careless with their mouths. Resting on 
the “false” security of artificial teeth, they 





did not consider it to be very worth their 
while to bother with the natural ones. Store 
teeth would be all right. 

Well, store teeth are all right when one 
is absolutely driven through necessity to em- 
ploy them. Moreover, they can be good 
looking. And, while they can do their job 
fairly well, they can never approach the 
efficiency of the real thing. For example, 
the mature, normal teeth in a normal jaw 
can exert 250 pounds of pressure. The best 
the artificial denture can do is 30 to 60 
pounds. 

And then again, there is the tedious mat- 
ter of learning how to use the plates. There 
is very much more to it, indeed, than having 
the poor teeth out and putting the plates 
in. Persistent and intelligent manipulation 
will be required, perhaps over a period of 
many months, before even moderately satis- 
factory results can be obtained. 
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N JAMESTOWN we have made some prog- 
ike in securing administration by techni- 

cally-qualified citizens. We are operating 
through well-defined channels. 

An Elective Council determines the tax 
budget and general municipal policies. An 
appointive Board of Public Utilities, com- 
pesed of leading industrialists and men of 
technical knowledge, including the Engineer- 
Director of Public Works, controls our pub- 
lic utilities. 

An appointive Board of Public Welfare, 
composed of ministers, lawyers, physicians, 
and social workers interested in welfare work, 
is in control of such matters as public health, 
charity, hospital, etc. The members of these 
boards are appointéd without any reference 
whatever to politics, or any other connec- 
tion. 

+ + 


The City of Jamestown has $13,000,000 of 
public property, which is a fairly good show- 
ing for a city of 48,000 population. Its bonded 
debt is less than 3 per cent of all its taxable 
property. 

It has a scientific plan of unit front-foot 
assessments. It publishes annually the en- 
tire assessment roll for the information of all 
taxpayers. 

Minus annual bond payments, it has a 
per capita tax for city operating expenses of 
less than 4 cents per day. It has a municipal 
power plant valued at $4,000,000. 

All bonds and plant investment and ex- 
penses having been paid for out of its own 
revenues, it gives the people the lowest 
electric rate of any plant operated anywhere 
by steam power—3'% cents to 9 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Jamestown has no nominating partisan pri- 
maries. Candidates for mayor and council- 
men present themselves to the voters as citi- 
zens. All the attention of the voters is cen- 
tered in one election. The candidates who 
receive the highest number of votes are de- 
clared elected. 

One of the main causes of tax burdens in 
this country is the fact that we have too 
many kinds of Government and too much 
complicated political machinery. 

We have more than 260,000 tax-supported 
units or branches of Government in this 
country. We have town, village, city, county, 
State and. National Government, and most 
of them are divided into a multiplicity of 
branches. 

There should be but two kinds of Govern- 
ment: Local and National. County Govern- 
ment was instituted before the era of rail- 
roads, good roads, telephones, automobiles 
and daily newspapers. It should be abol- 
ished and its functions assigned partly to 
State and partly to municipal or regional 
control. 

There is no need of the duplicate expense 
of a city clerk and county clerk, a city treas- 
urer and a county treasurer, a city jail and 
a county jail, and county charity depeart- 
ments, etc. All these functions could be con- 
solidated and conducted on an economical 
business basis. 

++ 


In fact each large-sized city should be 
made a county within its own jurisdiction 
and performing for itself all the service now 
performed for it by the county authorities. 
In fact it would be better if all township, 
village, city and county government were 
merged under one central, regional control, 
embracing large centers of population or a 
group of contiguous communities. 

All present officials, such as, mayor, alder- 
men, supervisors, county officials, etc., etc., 
should be abolished. Only one set of repre- 
sentatives should be elected. They should be 
chosen by the proportional representation 
method and should constitute the regional 
governing body. 

The present plan of electing members of 
the State Legislature should be abolished. 
The State Legislature should consist of one 
single body, and its acts should be subject 
to the veio power of the Governor. It should 
be composed of all or a part of the members 
of each regional governing body within the 
State, so that people can hold one set of 
elective officials responsible for all manner of 
Government within the State. All judges 
should be appointed by the Governor and 
be subject to removal by the Legislature. 

I am of the opinion, however, that it would 
be a vast imprevement in our democyacy if 
we did not have any State Government. 
Alexander Hamilton was right when he urged 
the framers of the Federal Constitution to 
provide for the abolition of all separate State 
Governments. 

He no doubt visioned the future with its 
industrial and economic problems, like those 
with which we are now confronted, and with 
which 48 sets of separate State Governments 
are now powerless to deal in any degree of 
effectiveness because such problems tcanscend 
all State boundaries, since they are nation- 
wide in scope. 

Had Hamitton’s advice been accepted there 
would have been no Civil War, because there 
would have been no States to secede. The 
Federal Government, representing one united 
Nation, would have abolished slavery with- 
out bloodshed. 

++ 

But since we now have this cumbersome 
system of State Governments, we should 
minimize the burden of governmental com- 
plication as far as possible by substituting 
nation-wide for State jurisdiction in all those 
matters which effect our modern, machine 
industrial, mass production, to the end that 
consumption, production, and hours of labor 
may be balanced upon a basis which will 
stabilize employment conditions throughout 
the entire Nation which under present con- 
ditions our State Governments are absolutely 
helpless in undertaking. 

If it is a gocd thing to dispense with the 
bogey of State rights in war time, why not 
in peace times? Is it not essential that we 
approach all our big problems in a national 
rather than a sectional spirit? 

Our House of Representatives should be re- 
duced to one-half its present number, so that 
debate and deliberation can be raised to a 
higher standard. 

The Electoral College should be revamped. 
It should be something more than a mere 
rubber stamp. It should be a nonpartisan, 
independent, and self-determining body as 
its founders intended. It should be com- 
posed of the Governors of each State, the 


members of the highest judicial court in each 
State and all the members of Congress. 

In the presidential election year, each 
candidate for member of Congress’ should 
be required to announce publicly the candi- 
date for whom he intends to cast His first 
choice vote for President in the Electoral 
College ballot. This would give the people 
greater voice in the expression of their pref- 
erence for President than is now possible in 
a mere choice of one of two evils; namely, 
the candidate of one of the two convention, 
hand-picked nominees, third party nominees 
having apparently become a hopeless gesture 
in the field of national politics in opposition 
to the dominant convention candidates. 

The Electoral College thus constituted 
should elect a president -by a plurality vote, 
so that there would be no occasion for a 
deadlock. This plan would tend to bring 
about the election of a really great man 
rather than one who is a mere vote getter, 
as has so often happened in the past. 

+ + 

The Electoral College should also select 
a reasonable number of our leading econo- 
mists, philosophers, business, labor and agri- 
culture leaders, and men experienced in inter- 
national diplomacy, who should be additional 
members of the United States Senate and 
represent the Nation at large. And in order 
that the States having a larger population 
may be given increased representation in 
the Senate, it should be provided that all 
candidates receiving more than 500,000 votes 
for Senator be declared elected. This would 
give representation to large minority ele- 
ments in addition to the present provision 
for two Senators from each State. 

+ + 

An election amendment to this effect 
would have insured the election of states- 
men of the high type of former Ambassador 
Alanson Houghton, who was defeated for 
Senator in New York State, although he re- 
ceived more than 2,000,000 votes as a minority 
candidate, whereas some western and south- 
ern Senators were elected and given seats in 
the Senate, even though they represent a vot- 
ing constituency not more than a tenth of 
the vote cast for Mr. Houghton. 
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Wie are motor vehicles required to*have 
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two headlights? 

The question is one to which every 
motor car owner, or operator, should know 
the answer, but the number of “one-eyed” 
automobiles that can be counted upon the 
highways of the Nation any night would 
indicate that many never have considered 
the reason for this requirement. 

This query might profitably be made a 
part of the mental examination given appli- 
cants for driver’s permits. It almost cer- 
tainly will be in the future if such tests are 
designed to cover more than the mere letter 
of the motor vehicle and traffic laws. 

There is an excellent reason for two lights 
on the front of motor cars. And, it is not 
that two lights are essential to give adequate 
illumination. The single light of the rail- 
road locomotive is vastly more powerful than 
the strongest motor vehicle headlamps. 

But, unlike the locomotive, the highway 
vehicle does not travel a fixed path. Its 
lighting equipment must serve the function 
of outlining the form and width of the 
vehicle. That is the reason for the require- 
ment; if it did not exist so imperatively, the 
automobile manufacturer could produce a 
single. light of sufficient power. 

However, it does not follow that because 
the purpose of two lights is to outline the 
form of the automobile, one lamp will give 
adequate illumination. It might be done, 
but it is not. Because he must equip his car 
with two lamps, the manufacturer divides 
the burden of adequate illumination between 
them. 

The motcr car owners of the Nation really 
need to get a proper perspective on the whole 
quesiion of headlighting. 

It is very easy for any motorist to see his 
own headlights and to tell whether or not 
they glare dangerously. All that he needs 
to do is to walk out 25 feet ahead of his car 
and glance at the lamps. This is not the 
most precise method of checking the adjust- 
ment, but it is the quickest way for the 
average automobile owner to tell whether 
or not his lights are seriously out of aim 
and focus. 

If, standing erect, he is blinded by the lights 
at this distance it is a sure sign that ap- 
proaching drivers are similarly afflicted by 
their maladjusted beam. In making this 
kind of test, the motorist should have the 
lights set “bright” in the older cars and 
on the upper beam in those with dual beam 
lamps. 

As little effort as is involved in an ex- 
periment of this character, there is a still 
simpler one that will indicate with fair ac- 
curacy whether one’s headlights need adjust- 
ment. The motorist does not even need to 
leave the driver's seat to make this test. All 
that is necessary is to note where the beam 
of his car's lights strikes the machine travel- 
ing just in front of him. 

At a distance of 25 feet, the rays should 
be no higher on the rear of the other ma- 
chine than the distance from the road sur- 
face to the center of one’s lamps. I.ights 
that reflect from the rear window of the 
car ahead obviously are out of adjustment. 

There still is another simple way of noting 
the effect of one’s own headlights. In pass- 
ing a vehicle coming from the opposite direc- 
tion, your lights are incorrectly adjusted if 
they shine in such a way as to make the 
other driver visible at a distance of 50 feet. 

Headlights should be checked periodically 
by the most precise method available, but 
the attentive, thoughtful driver can make 
simple and comparatively effective tests of 
them at any time. 











































































































